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In Ballard's Collection of MS | 
in the Bodleian Library, iii. 68, it appears that Mr: Lhwyd's MSS. 
were offered to sale; that Mr. Hearne saw them, Feb. 7, 1716, and 


# 7 


them worth 50 or 60 pbunds; and recommended the | 
> of them to the University. Among chose he saw Fitz Ste- 
Phen's Life of Thomas à Beckett, No 70. Before it was hid 
Description of London,” the second eopy Hearne. Rad ever 
seen; the fret Mas a M8, in the Bodleian Library, en 5 
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F at a leiſure hour I have here attempted anew 
Tranſlation of William Fitz-Stephen's De- 
ſcription of the City of London, it was doing 

no more than what the Author, both on account of 

the age in which he wrote, and his rank in the re- 
public of Letters, might juſtly merit. In regard of 
the former, we are informed by the Author of that 
| uſeful Work, Anecdotes of Britiſh Topography, that 
after Domeſday Book, this Tract affords us by far 
the moſt early Deſcription we have of that Metropo- 
lis [a]; and I conceive we may challenge any nation 
in Europe to produce an account of its capital, gr 
any other of its great cities, at ſo remote a peripd as 
the twelfth. century : indeed, unleſs we ſhould 
except Venice, London at this time was the firſt 
meteantile city in Europe, The piece was ac- 
[a] Anecdotes of Brit Topogr. p. 28 I, ä | 
2 ee 


— 


— 


ſince their times, many others have ſhewn it a 


The deſcriptions are in fact much more exact anc þ 
circumſtantial, fuller and more ſatisfactory, n 


"Fs 15 Lel. . III. p. 420, et in Libro de be Brit. | 


[ vi . „ 


cordingly ſoon ating at the reſtoration of Learn- 


ing, by John Leland [5] and John Stowe or and 


per regard; Lord Lyttelton, in particular, has 
made a noble uſe of this little performance, for the 
purpoſe of illuſtrating the manners and cuſtoms of 
our anceſtors of that century, in that moſt elaborate 
11 The Life and Age of King Henry II. [a] 
II reſp & of the merits of William' s perform- 
ance, it appears to be in all views very capital and 
intereſting; exhibiting a graphical deſcription « of the 


ſite and condition of the city in its juvenile Rate, 
| together with a moſt minute detail of the uſages 


and practices of the times, not only in the town, 
but, by juſt inference, in this nation in genera] 


122 
2 * 


reaſonably could be expected in an Author of that 


ge; and his authority, unleſs where a panegy- 


ee 2 1 yy . tranſport. him little too as 


le] Stowe's Survey of London. 
[4] Sce Vol. III. edit. 1769, 
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0 ins is indiſputable 5 This et it well may 
bez as he writes entirely of his own times, was a na- 1 
Live of the place, and had ocular inſpection, with 
«parts and learning ſufficient to enable hith to make 
his obſervations on the varioug matters which he mn | | 
lates. The compoſition is eaſy, natural, and me- * 
thodical; the ſtile is elegant, for the time; and yet „ 
ſuſpect that to the nice and faſtidious it may, on a 
ſome occaſions, appear too florid and 3 and Fe 
too much interlarded with ſcraps of poetry. The 
work, however, taken all together, is curious, en- 
tertaining, and replete with good learning, inſomuch 
that it may rank with many an inferior claſſic; is 
certainly much more intereſting, and may, conſe- 
quently, deſerve any ur er or n en 
one can beſtow upon it. 
1 ſhall now inform the Reader of Git 58 1 is to 
2090 from the preſent publication. Mr. Stowe's 
Tranſlation, if it was his, for I find there is fore 


lei Mr. Maitland, indeed, on occaſion 61 an enormous muſter which 2 
William mentions, as made, T. Reg. Steph. calls him a Romantick Monk, - | : ; 
p. 736. Thereis probably there ſome error, which ſhall be conſidered in its | ; 
place, At preſent, it may ſuffice to note, that it is hard to cenſure our Au- | . 
thor fo ſeverely for a ſlip in numerals, which at laſt may poſſibly not have 


bees his own, | 
a doubt 


88 


by Mr. John Strype [e]. It is now, however, 
ſuitable to the taſte of the preſent age; but what 


N 3 _ ab N R * 
9 " * c 7 
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Y ail]. 
doubt about "_ 75. is inſerted, far the moſt 3 
in his Survey of London; and the whole is there 
added in the Appendix corrected and interpolated 


grown, in a manner, ubſolete, at leaſt it is not very 


is worſe, it abounds with miſtakes, and is not very 
eaſily to be procured: for all which reaſons toge- 
ther, it was thought proper to attempt a new ver- 
ſion, in a more modern phraſe, and a ſmaller vo- 


lume. To this verſion, which was our «ff 


defign, a ſhort. Commentary, for the ſake of elu- 


ciqating and explaining certain paſſages, that in our 
opinion might require it, is ſubjoined, for the be- 
nefit and ſatisfaction of the Reader, and to enable 
him to judge of the ſeveral alterations in cuſtoms | 


and manners that have — amongſt us theſe 


laſt five hundred years, &c. 
There follows, to een the edichgn, as complete 
as poſlible, god that nothing on our Hart might be 


W + 2 Hearne, i inter variantes LeRiones ; and ee toes Survey of Lon- 
don, II. p. 682, edit. 1754. 5 5 
le! Strype gedit. of Stowe 's Survey of . U. p. 682, ſeq. 


7 > wanting, 


CE es ae A a, En A 


1 ix J. 
| granting, a correct ts of Mr. Sparke's _._ _ _—- 
Text, which we judge to be the beſt, with te. 
various readings of former editions, and extracts, 
and a few Annotations of our own for the ſake of 
3 it. To the whole is premiſed, a Diſſer- 
tation, giving ſome account of the Author and his 
work; and therein we have touched upon and diſ- 
cuſſed certain points, which were honey to be of 


importance, both in reſpe& of the one * the 
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; giving fats Account of the Author, 
. and his Performance ; 


% 


Wich an Attempt to aſſign the preciſe Vear in which the 
latter was compoſed. I 


don, if you except the record of Domeſday; comes 


from the pen of William Fitz-Stephen, who, with 
his performance on the ſubje&, is to be the burthen of 


the following Memoir. . 
I his affair indeed was once in much better Es Mr. 
Joſeph Sparke, editor of the laſt and beſt edition of Wil- 
liam's production, intending, as we learn from his Preface 
to Hift. Anglic. Scriptores varii, Lond. 1723, fol. to treat 


at large, on ſome other occaſion, upon this author; De 


Guilielmo Stephanide, quem ex meo Codice optimæ notæ 


© cum alio ex Bibliotheca Cottoniana collato tranſcripſi, 


alias, Deo volente, me acturum gſe ſpero; ſi modo hiſce 


_ © meis conatibus eruditi favere pergent. I Bope hereafter, 
if God ſpare life and health, and the Learned ſhall favour me 
with their encouragement, to diſcourſe on William Fitz-Stepben, 
koh J Rane tranſcribed 1 a manuſcript N 9 own, and a 
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DISSERTATION 


HE earlieſt deſcription extant of the city of Lon- 
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very guad ane, collated with another in the >, ton Litrary- Fo 
Mr. Sparke, however, has diſappointed us; and the taſk is 
now devolved upon me. 

John Leland has given us very particular extracts from 
this piece, in his Collectanea, tom. iii. P- 420, ſeq. ; but 
che firſt publication of the whole is owing to John Stowe, 
who printed the original Latin as an Appendix to his Sur- 
vey of the City of London, anno 1598, in quarto. Mr. 
Hearne aſterwards reprinted the original inthe VIIIth Vol. of 
Leland's Itinerary, publiſhed A. D. 171 2, from an excellent 
ancient manuſcript, as he terms it, in the Bodleian Li- 
brary [1Þ collating it with Mr. Stowe's impreſſion. This 
he did, in purſuance of a wiſh formerly expreſſed by Mr. 
William Burton, in his Commentary on the Itinerary of 
Antoninus, p. 172, for a better and more correct edition of 
it [2]. | —— 
The laborious Mr. Jobs Strype, A. D. 1720, correged 
Stowe's' edition by a MS. in the archives of the city of 
London [3]; but does not appear to have made any uſe of 
Mr. Hearne's publication. - This has been copied in the 
ſeveral impreſſions of Strype's enlarged editions of Stowe's 
| Survey of London which have ſince followed, the ſixth 
and laſt whereof was publiſhed A. D. 1954 « 
The manuſcripts of this little tract were thought by 

1 Mr. Hearne to be ſcarce; and this he imagined might be 

the reaſon, why ſome that have accounted otherwiſe iy 
[1] He terms it Codex Mare/challanus in his edition of Lel. Collect. Ws 427. 


Ez} Hearne, Pref. to Vol. VIII. of Leland's Itinerary. w 
sl Strype, edit. of Stowe's Surveys II. p. 685, edit, 18. 
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well for our other writers (meaning, I preſume, Bale ey 
© Pits), have yet faid nothing of this little piece, but quite 


« left it out in their catalogues of Fitz-Stephen's works 1]. 


But the manuſcripts, though Mr. Hearne happened to meet 


with no more. than one, are by no means rare, ſince, as 
will appear by and by, there are no leſs than five[2]: And 
the true reaſon why the authors above-mentioned have not 
particularized this work, was, that they regarded it, and 
very juſtly, as part of a large production of M illlam's, and 
conſequently was included in their Accounts of that. This 
we ſhall have occaſion to mention again in the ſequel. 

Mr. Joſeph Sparke, after this, viz. A. D. 1723, reprinted 
Fitz- Stephen, very pompouſly and ſplendidly, from a ma- 
nuſeript of good eſtimation of his own, compared with an- 


other in the Cotton Library [3], as the introduction, or 


parcel, of the Life and Paſſion of Archbiſhop Becket, the 
larger work referred to above. This editor, withal, had 
recourſe to the former editions of Stowe, Strype and 


Hearne, from which he has taken a few various readings ; ' 


but, to ſay truth, he has acquitted himſelf but too negli- 
gently i in that behalf. 


That this piece was originally only a part of another- 
work, we think 1 is moſt clear from the laſt recited edition | 


{:] Hearne, Pref. to Vol. VIII. of Leland's Itineraty. 


[2] See Mr. Hearne, ad p. 39 of his edition. Ld. Lyttelton, IV. p. 391, 


8vo. ſpeaks of many MSS, of the Life of Becket of which this tract was a part. 


[3] Thus there appears to be five MSS. at leaſt. One ufed by Mr. Stowe, theBod- .Z. . Readongs A 4 
teian tranſcribed by Mr. Hearne, Mr. Sparke's, the Cottonian, and a fifth in the ar- SH BL from * ; 
chaves of the city of London, Stowe's Survey, I. e. g. edit 1754. Allo 9 „ 
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by Mr. Spatke, where it. is premiſed as an e an to 


our Author's Life and Paſſion of St. Thomas, Archbiſhop 


and Martyr. And indeed it is apparently connected with 
that life; for having mentioned at the cloſe of his deſeription 


certain illuſtrious perſons who were born in the city of 


London, and St. Thomas laſt, he immediately, upon that, 


enters on his Life © + Beatum Thomam, &c.“ But what is 
more remarkable, he has told us, p. 2. edit. Sparke, how 


he came to inſert this deſcription of the city of London in 
the Life of Becket : «© Plato rempublicam oratione forma= 


« vit; fitum Africe in Hiſtoria ſua Salluſtius deſcripſit, 


« occaſione. Pœnorum Romanis rebellium, & Romanorum 


0 ad eos ſubjugandos ſæpius tranſmiſſorum; et ego ſitum,, A 


& rempublicam Lundoniz occafione beati Thom,” 


Plato dreſſed up 4 form of a republic in one of his works z 
Salli in his hiffory deſcribed the fituation of Africa, on oc= 


cafion of the rebellion of the Moors, and the frequent expeditions. 
2 the Romans to ſubdue them-: J alſa here, in regard of St. 
Thomas, fhall preſent a view of the ſite and conſtitution, of the; 


: city of London. Inſomuch that it is plainly not a ſeparate. 
detached work of the Author's, though in ſome manu- 


{cripts it may appear as ſuch, but a preliminary or portion 


of a larger performance, the Life of St. Thomas, and is 
thereunto prefixed in profeſſed imitation of the Roman, 
Biſtorian Salluſt. John. LS. I obſerve, alſo Aalen ir ir in 


chat light I]. 


- [1] Leland in Tanger's Bibliotheca,, pads; and ſa we are tomb him, 


Gall, I. 8 


* 


E FFC 
Jn thy Bodician manuſcript, whenee Mr. Hearne: formed; 5 A 
his edition, as likewiſe in Stowe, there are certain Lemmata, 
or Titles, prefixed to the different clauſes or paragraphs of 
the work: But theſe I. have rejected, as not appearing in 
Mr. Sparke's MS. and conſequently as adventitious, burt 
chiefly as incongruous, if the piece be confidered as part of 5 
a work deſtitute throughout of the like heads or titles. 
Our Author has ſometimes been confounded with Ste- 
phen Langton, Archbiſhop of Canterbury and Cardinal; | 
for whereas in Polychronicon, VII. cap. 25, ſpeaking — . 
K. Richard I. [r] the Author fays, Steven of Caunter-- | 
«. burye deſcryved clerly his maners and his dedes. And: 
by cauſe this ſtory ſholde not miſſe the noble dedes of 
_ © ſoo grate a Duke, I have ſtudyed to take the flowres of. 
© Stevens booke.*> Leland [2], Bale, Pits, and Bur- 
ton [3] have all taken this Author to be William Fitz 
Stephen: But nevertheleſs it was the Archbiſhop, Stephen 
Langton, that wrote the Life of K. Richard I. [4]; and, 
the error, probably, aroſe from our Author's being ſome- 
times called Cantuarienſis 5], and Stephanides [6] ;. terms 
which, at finſt fight, might ſeem to comport with Stephen 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
On the other hand, our Author's, Life of Becket, of 


027 Not eu It; as Leland has it. Tanner Biblioth. p. ade” ©. 
© [a] Leland in Tanner, l. e. SD 
* : 3] Burton, Comment. in Antonin. lin. p- 152. | 
[4]. Nicholſon, p. 78. Tanner, in Bibliath, p, 2854. 
[5] Tanner, I. c. Strype, P- 679, ; 


[6] Idem.. Tp * . 
1 2 : | which: -  - + 
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| which the | Deſcription of London is a part, has been con- 
ferred on Johannes Sariſberienſis [1]; and for this there 
was indeed ſome handle, ſince, though the title of the 


MS. whence Mr. Sparke printed that Life, ſeems to have 
run Vita Sancti Thome, Archiepiſoopi st Martyris, a 


Willielmo filio Stephani; yet he has -Liven it more 


largely in the preceding leaf. Vita Sancti Thomæ, Can- 
tuarienſis Archiepiſeopi, a Willielmo Stephanide, Jo- 
© hanne Sariſberienſi, Epiſeopo Carnotenſi, et aliis auctori- 
dus cotaneis conſcripta. But the internal evidence is 
ſo eogent, in favour of William Fitz-Stephen [2], and on 
the contrary runs ſo ſtrong againſt John of Saliſbury [3], 

or indeed any other, that there is no room for us to think 


of any Author but Fitz-Stephen. 


William Fitz-Stephen, called alſo e d G- 
tuarienſis (a], was a perſon of excellent learning for chat 
age [5]. He was well verſed in Horace, Virgil, Salluf 


' Ovid, Lucan, Perſius, Maerobius, with perhaps many 


others of the Latin Claſſics, and had even peeped into 
Plato and ſome of the Greeks [6]. To be ſhort, he ap- 


pears-to have as 3 1 8 the An- 


bel dem, | N i 

[2] See the Prologue, hs adduced below.” 

[3] P. 82, 85, edit, Sparke, Alſo p. 24, 33, Bo, where our Author 8 ſpeaks 
of him as a third perſon, no way concerned in this work. 

[a] I ſuſpect, however, there may be ſome miſtake in this, and that Gulithmus Cane 


 twarienfis was a different perſon. See Ld. Lyttelton, IV. p. 387. 


{ 5) Leland in Tanner, I. c. & Collett. III. p. 420. Wm. Burton, 1. Co hor, 
Pref. to Vol. I. of Leland's Itin. p. iv, "_ Surv, H. p. 679, © | 


* 87. 9 . : * 
| -3 cients 
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cients as Peter of Blois, Saxo Grammaticus, or John of 
Saliſbury, in whoſe age there was a bright ſeintillation of ä 
good learning for a time, far beyond what either went be- 


fore or followed aſter. If he was in ſome reſpects a little 
too credulous [1], and in others was impoſed upon by the 
hiſtorical romance of Jeffrey of Monmouth, theſe are 
pitiable weakneſſes, to be imputed: to the general blindneſs 
of the times; eſpecially as in reſpect of Jeffrey he had pro- 


- 


bably never ſeen William of Newburgh's Hiſtory of his 
own times, or Giraldus Cambrenſis Deſcription of Wales, 
in both which Jeffrey's Hiſtory is proſcribed and con- 
demned ; poſſibly their pieces might not have been pub- 
liſhed at the time William Fitz-Stephen wrote. | 


Some again may think they diſcoyer certain exaggera- 


tions in him [z]; but even this may be allowed to be a ve- 
nial fault in a panegyrift, under which denomination our 


Author apparently falls. In reſpe& of the merit of Fitz- 


| Stephen's compoſition, I ſhall add nothing here, to what 
has been delivered in the Preface,” but ſhall immediately 

proceed to ſpeak of the circumſtances of his life, | 
William Fitz-Stephen was of Norman extraction [30, 


but born of reſpectable parents in London [ 4]; whence he 5 


writes of himſelf: Ejuſdem domini mei (Thome Becket) 
* COnClvis.” I was a fellbxu- citinen with my lord. But I 

ſhall inſert here at large the account which he gives of 

111 In reſpect of the figns and wonders he relates „ 4 

[2] Ld. Lytteltov, II. p. 480, 497. II. p. 274. 

Lz] Leland, in Tanner. 


[4] Bale. See our Commentary. | | : 
0 himſelf 
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doubt is to be filled up /eriba in Cancellaria Augl. 


EP: 
| kimfeifh in the u to the Life of the Archbiſhop, his 
| friend and patron. + Ejuſdem domini mei concivis, eleri | 
© cus, & convictor; & ad partem ſolicitudinis ejus oris ip- 
ſius invitatus alloquio, fui in Cancellaria [ i] ejus dictator; 
in capella, eo celebrante, ſubdiaconus [z]; ſedente eo ad 


cognitionem cauſarum, epiſtolarum, & inſtrumentorum, 


« quz afferebantur, lector, & aliquarum, eo quandoque ju- 
< bente, cauſarum patronus ; concilio Northamptonie ha- 
« bito, ubi maximum fuit rerum momentum, cum ipſo 1 in- 


_ © terfui[3]; paſſionem ejus Cantuariæ inſpexi [4]; cetera 
« plurima, quæ hic ſcribuntur, oculis vidi, auribus audivi, 


« quzdam a conſciis didici relatoribus. I w a fellow- 


| Citizen with my lord, one of bis clerks, and an inmate in his 
| family: And as by expreſs invitation I was called to his 
ſervice, I became a remembrancer in his chancery ; a ſub- 


deacon in his chapel whenever he officiated; and when he ſat 
to hear and determine cauſes, a reader of the bills and petitions ; 
and fometimes, when he was pleaſed to order it, I even per- 


formed the office of an advocate: I was preſent with him at 


Northampton, where the moſt important matters concerning 
him vere agitated; I was an ocular witneſs of his martyrdom 


at Canterbury; and all other things which are here delivered, 
T either ſaw with my own eyes, or heard with my own ears, 
or received from the narration of faithful relators. Leland 


T1] In Let Colle. III. p. 420, you en ee which no 


Ca] Leland calls him a Deacon. Collectan. II. p. 4205 but * 
rss, 47+ ei. Sparte. 
Ut. P. . | 
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tells ns; hte William travelled on his education to 8 8 
aud that on his return, his erudition, which was eonſpicu- 
ous, both as a claſſic and a divine, recommended him to 
the notice of Becket, with whom he grew particularly fa- 
miliar. All we know more of him is, that he was a Monk 
of Canterbury I1J, was diſpatched to his Holineſs the Pope, 
who was then probably at Rome, or Benevento, once at 
leaſt 2], and was perſonally preſent, as he tells us above, 
at the Archbiſhop's murder, continuing with him along 
with Robert, Canon of Merton [4], the Archbifhop's Con- 
feſſor, and Edward Grim, or. Grimeſ 4], when Johannes 
Sariſberienſis, and the reſt of the . s Clerks, de- 
ſerted him [5]. | 
He has reported a ſpeech which he made, on occaſion of 
the Archbiſhop' s ſitting alone, with the Croſs in his hand, 
at Northampton, when he was forſaken by his ſuffragans, 
and expected, as he relates it, to be aſſaulted and murdered. 
This ſpeech is memorable, and breathes ſuch a true Chri- 
ſtian ſpirit, that it will redound much to William's honour 
_ to recite it. Herbert; who I think was Preceptor in Di- 
_ to Becket [6] recommended it to the W 


01 P. * Ae Leland. 
[2] P. 42. Alexander III. removed en! into ien, A. 1165. Ld. Ly> | 
telton, IV. p. 95. | - 
(3] P. 85, 88. | 
| [4]-P. 86. This perſon ts to his maſter on the occaſion, by receiving | 
the firſt ſtroke made at the Archbiſhop's head by Wm. Tracy with a ſword, upon his 
own arm, whereby he was dangeroully wn p. 87. 
Ts] P. 85. | 
[6] P. 41. 


3 „ | | Ju 10 1 | 
„„ if any violent attempt was made upon his . imme- 
diately to excommunicate the parties. Upon this, our 
1 Author, who ſat at the Prelate's feet, ſaid, loud enough to 
be heard by him, Far be that from my Lord. The holy. + 
: 5 Ahpoſtles and Martyrs, when they ſuffered, did not be- 
3 bhbhhhhaave in that manner. Rather, if any thing ſhould hap- 
$B 5 e pen of that ſort, let him pray for his enemies and forgive. 
5 5 .< them, and poſſeſs himſelf in patience. For ſhould it ſo 
© fall out that he ſuffers for the cauſe of Juſtice and for 
« the liberty of the Church, his ſoul, through God's grace, 
will reſt in peace, and his memory be bleſſed. Whereas, 
= | © ſhould. he .denounce a ſentence of excommunication 
r . 4 againſt them, it would appear, that from anger and impa- 
© tience he had revenged himſelf in that, the only way he 
could: And, doubtleſs, would act contrary to precept,., 
« fince St. Gregory writes to the Archbiſhop Januarius, 
_ Nil ze oftendis de celeflibus cogitare, ſed terrenam te habere 
=. * 6 convexſationem fignificas, dum pro vindicta propriæ injuriæ, 
"7 | * quod ſacris regulis probibetur, maledictionem Anathematis. 
5 ky «.invexiſti [1]. Tou little ſbev that you mind heavenly things, 
_ 2 gut on the contrary convince us, that you have aur conver- 
== 10 ſation upon earth, ſince in revenge of a perſonal injury, which 
75 prohibited by the Divine Law, * have launched out your 


* Anatbema [2]. 
. Again, when William could not be permitted ws ſpeak 


=. deo the Archbiſhop, as he was ſifting in that poſture, and 
2 — ” was placed in that pn and — potion, - not 


i 


1 „„ Job, Diaconusin Vit. Greg, M. lib iii. col. 61. edit. Paris ** 
knowing 


I N. 41. edit. 2 e 


w 


| . 11 1 : | | . 
knowing what he had to expect, whether life or FPS a „ „ ; 
cording to his relation, he made ſigns to him in the beſt | 
manner he could, for him to have reſpect unto the Crucifix 
which he had in his hand, and to draw courage and com- 
fort from that repreſentation of Chriſt. The Archbiſhop 
underſtood him; and many years after, when he was an 
-exile in France, and William called upon him there, he was i 
graciouſly pleaſed to mention that circumſtance to him | . 
with gratitude and thankfulneſs [1]. | | 4 
In regard of the age when our Author lived; chat is 
ſufficiently clear from the premiſes ; but as to the parti- 
lar time or year when he compoſed his work, writers vary. 
Mr. Burton, whoſe Commentary on the Itinerary 'was 
printed A. 1658, puts it too generally, above four TO 
years ago[2], which does not at all ſatisfy us. 
Others reckon he died A. 1191 [3], and ſo the Note in 
the Bodleian MS. from John Bale : « Vixit regnante R. 1 
Stephano, ſcripſit regnante H. II. obiit regnante Ri- 
_ © chardo I. An. Dom. 1191 [4]. Stowe accordingly thinks 
he wrote in the reign of Henry II.; but Bp. Nicholſon 
opines it was about the year 1190, or the beginning of 
Richard I.; and fo Maitland, p. 1199. It will e 9 
however, that Bale and Stowe were right. | Z 5 7 
Mr. Hearne ſays, <A little before Gyraldus [Cambrenſis] 1 
a flouriſhed, another eminently learned N William Ste- 


171 P. 42. . 

[a] Burton ad Antonin. Itin. p. 172. So alſo = Stowe, II. P- 7s.” | L 

[3] Bale; Pits; {Anecdotes of Brit, Topogr. Lad 28 be, £9 

. (41 P. 3. edit. Hearne. 1 eee | Th 
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| c wk. „ 
5 phanides, or Fitz-Stephen, who writ a ſhort but "OY 
ent Deſcription of London, in an elegant ſtyle, conſi- 


| dering the age in which the Author lived [1],” Now Gy- 


raldus is ſaid to have been 70 years of age A. 121002) 
ſo that he was born A. 1140; and he wrote the Itiperary | 
of Wales, when 40 years old, or 1180 [3]. Thus it is 


true that William Fitz-Stephen was living and flouriſhing 
before 1180, as Mr. Hearne aſſerts; but then this is not 


preciſe enough in regard to the time when William com— 
poſed his work, which, this allegation notwithſtandiog,. I 
might not be penned till 1190, or the reign of Richard I. 

We ſhall try, in the beſt manner we can, to adjuſt this 


matter. There is a remarkable paſſage at the cloſe of the 
Deſeriprion, which perhaps may contribute to that purpoſe; d 
but before we can ground any ratiocination upon it, the 


reading muſt be previouſly ſettled, and the true interpre- 
tation put upon it, as at preſent it appears not to be rightly 
underſtood. The Words are, Lundonia, et modernis 
temporibus, reges illuſtses magniffcoſque peperit, Impera- 
* tricem Matildem, Henricum regem tertium, & beatum 
< Thomam,” &c;. London alſo, in more modern times, hath: 


| been the cradle of ſome illuſtrious, and great Princes, the Empreſs: 
Matilda, King Henry. III, and the Bleed Thomas, Sc. Mr. 
. Hearne i 18 for awending this paſſage ; for he notes- « fie: 


etiam in Stoveo, ſed ſecundum, ut puto, corrigi debet. 


1 Hine autem * codicem hune * reg | 


[+} Hang Pref, Vol, I, of Let. lis p. iv. 5 
[2] Bale and Pits. 
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« nante d m. ſcriptum fuiſſe, & mendam hanc ſeriba- 
« attribuendam eſſe; id quod etiam conſtat ex chronico 
© quodam breviculo cum hoe codice compacto, & eadem 
« manu exarato, quod ad Henrici III. tempora uſque 

« pertingit.” Mr. Strype in like manner eonjectures that 
for tertium we ought. to read ſecundum patius; for, ſays he, 
mortuus erat Stephanides ante Henrici III. tempus, niſi 
forte hoc manu poſteriori additum [1] Now the argu- 
ment Mr. Hearne uſes for throwing the blame of this error 
upon the ſcribe, who might live, he thinks, in the reign. 
of Henry HI. carries little or no weight, as the chronicle: 
| he ſpeaks of might be written in the ſame hand, and bound 
up along with our Deſcription, though this latter was com- 
poſed even in that reign, So again the ſuggeſtion of Mr. 
Stry pe, that poſſibly rertium might be added by a later 
hand, is all a meer groundleſs ſurmiſe. For, to be ſhort, 
all the MSS. agree in reading tertium, (and ſo Leland: 
gives it in Collect. III. p. 422), and therefore there ſeems 
to be na; room for an alteration; and then, what: is ftill. 
more cogent, and indeed inſuperable, Henry II. was not 
born at London, any more than Henry III. but at Meritz. 
in Normandy 20. a circumſtance which Fita · Stephen 
could not but know. Wherefore, ſome other way of 
reſolving the difficulty muſt be thought of, if — for 
the ſaving of our Author's credit. 


[1}Strype in Stowe's Surrey of Lobo, p. 682, vol. II. edit. i 1754 
* Sandford's Genealog. Hiſt, p. 60. 


Mr. Hearne and Mr. Strype, you obſerve, underſtand- 
the words of King Henry III. and found their correction 
upon that. And ſo far they were right, as nobody, I 1 
lieve, ever thought that Fitz- Stephen wrote ſo late as 1216, 
when Henry III. acceded. But now our author, in my 
opinion, does not mean Henry, ſon of K. John, whom we 
now commonly call Henry III. but Henry, ſon of Henry II. 
who was really born in London [1], was actually crowned, 
and upon occaſion exerciſed all the rights and prerogatives 
of a King [2], but died in his father's life-time, A. D. 1182. 
This is the perſon whom our Author, as M. Paris [3], and 
IM. Stowe [4], calls Henry III. and with ſufficient pro- 
priety, though we now, as his reign was concurrent with 
his his father” S, are agreed, following both Gates and other 
Ae therein, in ſtiling Henry, ſon of John, King 
Henry III. Upon this ſuppoſition, all difficulties inſtantly: 
vanith, the authority of the MSS. is ſupported, and our n | 
ener, s credit ſafe without an emendation. # Þ:) Z 
6. make uſe now of the evidence this paſſage affords 
= Tis demonſtrable that he Deſeription was written in „ 
1 ref ah reign of Henry II.; it is confefſedly.a part of our Au- ; 
1 3 = ** be _— thor's Life and Paſſion of Archbp. Becket : This point was 
one He fe . eſtabliſhed above; and that Life was certainly compoſed in 


2 722 1 that — for ne 16, edit. . of is 228817 


A J Sandford, 3 66. Ld. Lyttelton, II 8 5 * 
3 p. 6 ton, ade 5 | i [ 
be na 1 5 Lai Rapin, I. p. 237. Id. Lyttelton, IV. p. 275. | 
[3] M. Paris, p. 121. Yet afterwards he ſymbolizes _ 8 Author, in 
cdeterming Henry, ſon of John, King Henry the Third, | 
=; La} Stowe Survey, I. p. 309. 
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not retaining the biſhopricks and abbeys in his hand Serine: | 
Becket's chancellorihip, he obſerves, * quod poſtea facit; 
quod amplius abſit ab eo As afterwards he did; may he 
da it no. langer! The laſt words fully imply, that the 
King i in queſtion was then living, as the wiſh would be 
perfectiy abſurd if he were then dead. In the next place, 
the piece was undoubtedly written after Becket's death, 
and the coronation conſequently of Henry, ſon of Henry. | 
The queſtion then is, whether by the words „King Henry III. 
which are here under conſideration, he meant not to ex- 
preſs, that the Prince was then living? I conceive he did; 
ſince otherwiſe he would probably have made ſome addi- 
tion, lately deceaſed, or the like. The Deſcription was. 
therefore written between 1170 and 11 82, when the young 
King died. 

But leſt this ſhould be thought too precarious and un- 
certain, the words not neceſſarily importing that the 
young King, whom he calls Henry III. was then alive, 
we ſhall endeavour to ſupport it by the following topic, 
hoping i it may not only eſtabliſh the interval here pitched 
upon, but alſo aſcertain the preciſe m_ of our TOI. 
production. 

He obſerves, p. 2, Eſt ibi nnn, in eccleſia beati 
Pauli epiſcopalis ſedes : quondam fuit metropolitana, & 
adhuc futura creditur, ſi remeaverint cives in inſulam.” 
The epiſcopal ſee is at St. Pauls Church: This was formerly 
metropolitical, and 'tis thought will be ſo again, ſhould the citi- 
zens return into the iſland; plainly pointing to ſome certain 
juncture when a large as A of the citizens of London-were 
he : | eg abſont 


; T 15 * 
Abent e This muſt he A. 1174, when many kug⸗ | 
liſh were in Ireland, and Henry II. and his ſons had carried 
over with them a conſiderable number of citizens to F rance. 
The piece could not well be produced before that"year, 
| becauſe certain differences and reconciliations are noticed 
in it to have happened between Henry II. and his for 
Henry, which did nat take place till then [1]. The Au- 
thor, for example, remarks, that Gilbert Foliot, Biſhop of 
London, prayed ſometimes for both Kings, and fometimes 
for the Father only, according as the two Kings agreed or 
diſagreed [2]; which ſhews the piece muſt have been 
penned after thoſe events: And it could not well be writ- 

ten after that year, becauſe the citizens were then returned, 
with the Kings father, and fon, from France. | 
It may bo objected, perhaps, that the abſence of the ci- 

tizens here ſpecified may allude to the numbers that em- 
barked in the Cruſade of 1188 [3], as all other matters 
coincide therewith. . But to this I ſhall give a clear and 

very ſatisfactory anſwer. We can be ſure the work was 
finiſhed before A. D. 1179, in which year the King of 
France viſited Becket's tomb [4]; for if that event, ſo ho- 
nourable to his hero and patron, had intervened before he 
wrote, the Author, confidering his turn of mind, and the 
| panegyrical ſtrain of his work, would infallibly have men- 
. it p. 91, where he takes notice of the vaſt concourſs 155 


OC t9 Rapin, I. p. 238. 
[2] Fitz-Stephen, p. 55. 

[3] Carte, p. 718, ſeq. 

[4] Rapin, I. p. 2399 | | | 
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E 
of pilgrims that reſorted to St. Thomas's ſhrine, Earls, 
Barons, and many from foreign parts [1], But then you may 
ſay, This Argument, from the Author s ſilence on that 
head, weighs not much; for he does not notice the penance. k 
done at St. Auguſtine's by Henry II. which ſeems equally A 
to redound to the honour of his Saint. I anſwer, the in- | ht, 
junction of the penance was a ſecret article [2]; and as our 
Author never pretends to charge the King with ordering ws 
or commanding Becket's murder[ 3], it was much too tender „„ 

a point for him to inſiſt on or mention in the year 1174, = „ 
when Henry was in the height of his proſperity, and had 5 9. 
triumphed over his enemies in every quarter; and there- = 
fore, though in prudence he might omit this, he never „5 
would have ſuppreſſed an incident ſo extraordinary in fa- AJ 
vour of St. Thomas as the other. Theſe things conſidered, ,; 8 . n, 
I cannot inveſtigate any more probable ra for our Au- ee, cos , 
thor's production than 1174, about four years after the 4. . Ae, e. . 
Archbiſhop's death, a ſpace ſufficient for the notoriety of a+ A. au.. 
© thoſe pretended miracles he ſpeaks of, as likewiſe for the Zu Io aud. FS 4 
pilgrimages, &c. But nevertheleſs, I willingly defer on. Ae Had — | 3 
this point, and all other matters here treated, to the judge eee. ue, by « Z 5. 
ment and candour of the learned Reader. . Hands, - hag _ 


171 Omnem Angliæ habitatorem, . Comites & Barones, e 

[2] Rapin, I. p. 236. | 

_ [3] Fitz-Stephen, p. 78, ſeq. Indeed, p. 87, the Archbiſhop ſays to the aſſaſſins, . 
hie facietis quod facere vultis, & quod vobis præreptum ęſt; but does not intimate that 
| they had received their orders from the King. See Ld. Lyttelton, IV. p. 353, 411. : 3 
Gilbert Foliot, Bp. of London, was more ſuſpected than the King. Wharton, _ | 6 
Lond. p. 68; but the ſuſpicion was falſe, even in regard to him. 
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. * . x" or Mr. Strype might with equal propriety have been 
. referred to; but tHis is done on preſumption, that Mait- 
land's Volumes are A in more hands than thoſe of 

ag 9A and Strype. 
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THE 


LIFE OF. SAINT THOMAS 


ARCHBISHOP AND MARTYR, 
1 


WILLIAM FITZ-STEPHEN. 


THE PROLOGUE. 
7 O the Glory of God, and the perpetual commemo- 


ration of St. Thomas; for the benefit and edification | 


of all who ſhall either read or hear his ſtory, I, William 
Fitz-Stephen, have attempted to write the Life and Paſſion 
of that excellent Prelate. I was a fellow-citizen with my 


Lord [1þ0 one of his clerks, and an inmate in bis family [2]: 
And 


THE COMMENTARY. Ag 


1. Fellow-citizen with my Lord. J The Author hath informed us more | 
than once in this work, that Archbiſhop Becket was born in London, whence | 


Leland, Bale, &c. all agree, in repreſenting Fitz-Stephen as a native of 

London, and very juſtly. See the Diſſertation, It was this circumſtance, 

probably, as Leland alſo obſerves, that occaſioned our Author to give us 4 

Deſcription of that City; but the oſtenſible mgtive was, as he tells us him- 
ſelf, its being the birth-place of Becket. 

2. © Inmate in his family.] Conviftor, This i is further evidenced by his 

| D 5 | - being 
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And as by expreſs invitation I was called to his ſervice, I 


became a remembrancer in his chancery [ 3) a ſab-deacon 
in his chapel [4] whenever he officiated 5]; and when he 


fat to hear and determine cauſes, a reader of the bills and 


petitions ; and ſometimes, when he was pleaſed to order it, 


L even performed the office of an advocate: I was preſent 
with him at Northampton [6], where the moſt important 


matters concerning him were agitated; I was an ocular 


witneſs of his Martyrdom at Canterbury [7]: And all 5 


other things which are here delivered, I either ſaw with 


my awn eyes, or heard with my own cars, or received 


from tlie narration of faithful relators. 


being a ſub deacon in his private chapel. See Note 4. 1 probably means 
that he eat at Becket's own table; ſec Ld; Lyttelton, IV. p. 6. 

3. A remembrancer in his chancery.'] Dictator. As this word ſignifies. 
hoth a writer and a remembrancer, ſee Du Freſne; and our Author ap- 


pears to have been more than a common writer; it was thought proper to. 
render it by the latter term. Lel. in Collect. III. p. 420, ſtiles him Scriba. 
4. A ſub-deason in his chapel. The Lord Chancellor being in theſe 


times commonly a prelate, or other great eccleſiaſtic, he had the care and 
ordering of the King's chapel. Ld. Lyttelton, II. p. 313. But I under- 


Rand this paſſage rather of the Archbiſhop's private domeſtic chapel, as. 


our Author was entertained in his family, and that the Arghbiſhop was not 


2 Prieſt at the time that he exerciſed the office of Chancellor, and conſe- 


quently did not then officiate. Leland ſtiles F itz-Stephen a Deacon, and. 
he might be ſuch afterwards; but quere. | 
5. © Whenever he officiated, J Which the great prelates uſually did o. 


| high feſtivals; fee an example of this in our Author, p. 80, edit. Sparks. 


6. Preſent with him at Northampton. “] See the Diſſertation. 


„ 7, Ocular witneſs of „ at Canterbury.] See the Dillcrtation. 


Plato 


5 c 21 | 
Plato dreſſed up a form of a 1 in one of his FN ; 
Salluſt in his Hiſtory deſcribed the ſituation of Africa, on 
occaſion of the rebellion of the Moors, and the frequent 
_ expeditions of the Romans to ſubdue them; I alſo here, in 
regard to St. Thomas, ſhall preſent a view K the ſite and 
conſtitution of the city of London.. 


A Deſcription of the moſt noble City of Loxpox. 


Amongſt the noble and famous cities of the world, this: 
of London, the capital of the kingdom of England [8], is 
one of the moſt renowned, on account of its wealth, its ex- 
tenſive trade and commerce, its grandeur and magnificence. 
It is happy in the wholeſomeneſs of its climate, in the pro- 
feſſion of the Chriſtian religion, the ſtrength of its förtreſſes, 
the nature of its ſituation, the honour of its citizens, the 
chaſtity of its. matrons, and even in the ſports and paſtimes. 
there uſed, and the number of illuſtrious perſons that inha» 


8. The capital of the fe of Tia *'] Ld. Lyttelton obſcrves,, 
„This title perhaps might have been formerly diſputed by Finche/ter,, 
the royal ſeat of the Weit-Saxons, and the place where the Norman Kings. 
* had uſually kept their regalia and treaſure, But the latter having ſuffered” 
a great diminution of its ſplendour, in the civil war between Stephin and: 
© the Empreſs Matilda, could no longer ſtand in competition with the for- 
mer. The northern metropolis, Yer; was alſs much declined from its 
© priſtine greatneſs and opulence, by the devaſtations it had ſuffered in the 
* reign of William the Conqueror, and by a fie; which had conſumed a a. 
* part of it, in that of Wed III. P- 277: 


7 
— 9 
— 
i. 


[= Þ 

18 it. ot theſe particulars we en oxhibit a more ti 
tina repreſentation [9]. = 
There, then, 8 ; 

« Men's minds are blem by a clement iky 7 


not ſo, however, as to make them prone to lafSyibaltiels, 
but only to baniſh all rudeneſs and ferity, by making them 5 
liberal and benevolent. . 

The epiſcopal ſee is at St. Paul's Church: This was fors 
merly metropolitical [ 10], and tis thought will be fo again, 
mould the citizens return into the iſland [11]; unleſs the 

archiepiſcopal rank of the Martyr St. Thomas, and his 
' Corporal preſence there, ſhould for ever appropriate that 
We. to Canterbury, where it is now lodged. But as 
9. « A more dint 8 17 The particulars here recitec . lo | 
many heads or ſubjects, and which conſequently are the baſis of thoſe Lem- 
mata which appear in the Bodleian and other manuſcripts, though we have 
thought proper to — Ses the Fariewee LaSiencr of Vene 


Tear. 
10. «Fcomely metropolitical 1 In 66s Soo times. See Abp. Parker | 


de Vetuſt. Eccl. Brit. p. 14, ſeq. and Mr. Strype, II. p. 118, edit. 1754. 
11. Tis thought will be ſo again, ſhould the citizens return into the 
© iſland,” ] Concerning the latter clauſe of this ſentence, as contributing to 

aſcertain the preciſe year of the compoſition of this work, ſee the Diſſerta- 

tion. The former part alludes to a defire impasted to Gilbert Foliot, Bi- 
ſhop of London, of making. his. ſee metropolitan, and ſuperior to Canters, 
bury... Hence Mr. Wharton de. Epiſc. London. p. 61, fays, Accuſant 
lum [Gilbertum] Vitæ S. Thomæ ſcriptores; qudd ad Archiepiſcopa- 

tum aſpiraverit; ſaltem contenderit, at Cantuarienſi debilitato Archiepiſco- 

| * paiem dignitatem ad ſadem ſuam peſiliminio reuocaret: And Becket himſelf 
days of him, Gloriatur, quod. Cathedram Archiepiſcopalem Londonits Aatuet, 
Le. See more on this — in Mr. Wharton. | This 


(43) 

This Sa has ennobled both theſe cities, London by 1 
birth [12], and Canterbury by his Martyrdom, they both, 

an reſpect of this Saint, and indeed with juſtice, have much 
to allege reciprocally one againſt the other. In point of 
divine worſhip, there are in London and the ſuburbs thir- 
teen large conventual churches [13], and one hundred 
and twenty · ſix parochial ones [14]. 

On the eaſt ſtands the palatine tower [1 5 a fortreſs 
both large and ſtrong, the walls and body of which are 
erected upon deep foundations, and built with a cement 

12. London by his birth. ] See above, Note 1. The obſervation in ap- 

pearance is trivial, but carries ſome weight with it nevertheleſs, as Becket 

was the firſt Engliſhman ſince the latter times of the Conqueror, that was: 
either Chancellor or Archbiſhop; it being a conſummate piece of policy i in. 
the Normans to keep thoſe great dignities in their own hands, This mat- 

ter is finely illuſtrated by a noble Author in The Hiſtory of the Life and: . 
Age of Henry II. vol. II. p. 310, ' ſeq. . The city of London was conſe- s 

quently highly ennobled in thoſe times by the dn of ſo illuſtrious. a " 5 
ſonage as Becket, who actually filled both poſts. ; 6: 
13. Thirteen large conventual  churches,*], For theſe I ſhall refer to 
Peter de Blois, epiſt. 151, and Biſhop Tanner's Notitia Monaſtica. 

14. One hundred and twenty-ſix parochial ones.”] Peter de Blois, epiſt.. 

151; Newcourt's Repertorium; and Maitland's Hiſt. of London, Book III. 

Leland, however, in his copy found \ one hundred and unn See 

| Collect. III. p42 | 

15. The palatine tower.”] He either alan 8 Dacien . 

thet from the palace there, ſee Maitland, p. 37, edit. 1756, and more rere 

large p. 146, ſeq.; of from its peculiar juriſdiction, for which ſee Ld, Lyt- 

telton, III. p. 139. There had been another fortreſs called the palatine: 
tower in the city, Wren's Parentalia, p. 272. Dugd: Hiſt. of St. OREN. 

. 63 but this was IE * before our Author wrow.. 

tempered 5 


* 


* 
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t 24 1 
tempered with the blood of beaſts [16]: On the waſh are 
two caſtles well fortified [17]; and the city wall is both 
high and thick [18], with ſeven double gates [19], and 
many towers or turrets on the north fide thereof [20], 


placed at proper diſtances. London once had its walls and 
towers, in like manner, on the ſouth [21]; but that vaſt 


river, the Thames, which abounds with fiſh, enjoys the 
benefit of tides, and waſhes the wy: on this fide, hath 1 in 


66 © Built with a cement tempered with the blood of beaſts, 1 Thiscan: 


de only ſome idle, vulgar notion. 


17. On the weſt are two caſtles well fortiſied.] Baynard Caſtle and 
Mountfitchet; for which ſee Maitland, p. 21, 110, and 877; alſo, Ld. 
Lyttelton, III. p. 273; and . tu Letter to ny Hearne in Lel. Col- 


lect. I. . Ixvi. 


Alone 2216 e, 38, © The city wall is both high and thick”) The . 
8 2 built by Theodoſius about A. D. 368; 8 p. 20. Mr. Bagford, 
. ng — ROwerer, thinks London was encompaſſed with a wall in the time of Con- 


** 


hier henaFE Nez 
e., 
: : 1 
— ; 
3 a 


* 


+ 


* the Great; Lel. Collect. I. p. Ixxi. 
With ſeven double gates. The ſeven gates are fuppoled to. be 


1 Biſhopſgate, Cripplegate, Alderſgate, Newgate, Ludgate, and the 


poſtern near the tower. Maitland, p. 22. 
20. * Many towers or turrets on the north fide thereof. 7 F or theſe. turrets 


in the city wall towards the north, 15 in number, ſee Maitland, p. 31, ſeq. 
21. Once had its walls and towers, in like manner, on the ſouth,” ] 


For the demolition of the city wall and its turrets, on the ſouth, next the 


Thames, by the river and its tides, ſee Maitland, p. 20, ſeq. where our 
"Author's aſſertion concerning the ſubverſion of them by the river, on this 
fide, is well defended againſt the ſuggeſtions of Mr. Salmon. Conſult 


Maitland alſo again, p. 31. Ld. Lyttelton very judiciouſly obſerves, that 
in Henry the Seccnd's reign, it was not neceſſary to repair the ruined 
-* wall of the city along the river, as there was no danger of an enemy's 


11 being able to ſail up it, after the net and 3 were built. Us p. 273. 


57ſt? - : a long 


1 25 1 =: EE 
a long tract of time totally ſubverted and carried away the 3 | 
walls in this part. On the weſt again, and on the bank of 1 A 
the river, the Royal Palace exalts its head, and ſtretches. | 
wide [22] an incomparable ſtructure furniſhed with baſtions * 
and a breaſt- work, at the diſtance of two miles from the 
city, but united to it as it were by a populous ſuburb [2 3] 
- Adjoining to the buildings all round lie the gardens of 
' thoſe citizens who dwell in the ſuburbs, which are well 
furniſhed with trees, are ſpacious, and beautiful, | 
On the north are corn-fields, paſtures, and delightful 
meadows, intermixed with pleaſant ſtreams, on which 
ſtands many a mill [24], whoſe clack-is ſo grateful to the 


22. © The Royal Palace exalts its head and ſtretches wide.“] The King's | 1 
Palace at Weſtminſter. Sparke has fuſum, which reſpects palatium; Stowe „ — + 
& Hearne & Lel. in Collect. ſurſum, an adverb, to be joined with eminer. . 1 
Ld. Lyttelton, III. p. 253, retains both, ri/ing high und Aretching wide; and . = 
I thought I could not da better than foflow fo great an example. 5 = 
23. United to it, as it were, by a populous ſuburb. ] The Strand, how- a ele 4 | \ 
erer, at this time, was not altogether a continued fireet, but had frequent . AZ x. Ae ener, A 
chaſms in it, as being a place of refidence for many of the nobility, who. A. +454 / Henry in, : I * 


had ample manſions there. See the plan of the city of London, made = A mon Ho 
about A. D. 1560, and re-engraved by Mr. Geo. Vertue A. 1748; and... ,- 5; ee. 8 
yet many buildings, no doubt, had been erected in the Strand between the 7 3 * > 
reign of King Henry the Second and that of Queen Elizabeth. Beſides,/,  - 2 x 
the village of Charing interpoſed in theſe days between the Strand and f 
Weſtminſter, Maitland, P. 1344 a ; 
24. Many amill.'] Hence Turnmill Brook, which ran under Holbourne , . ene 1 
Bridge. Maitland, p. 83, 1380. For the river of Wells, once Son. 5 hs q 4 
derable fiream, he 8 Letter to T. Hearne in Lel. Coles. 3 a... 
p. Lxiv. N | | 
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Beyond them an immenſe foreſt [2 5] 8 itſelf, 
AT with woods and groves, and full of the lairs and 
coverts of beaſts and game, ſtags, bucks, boars, and wild 
bulls 26). The fields abovementioned are by no means 
hungry gravel or barren ſands, but may vie with the fer- 


4 
OW 


25. An immenſe foreſt extends itſelf. 1 The foreſt of Middleſex, which 
was not deaforeſted till A. r218, i in the reign of King Henry the Third. . 
' Maitland, p. 78. This foreſt is not mentioned in the catalogue of foreſts _ 
given us'by Sir Henry Spelman in his Gloſſary ; Enfield Chace, however, is 
thought to be a ſmall remainder of it. Ld. Lyttelton, III. p. 274, where 
his Lordſhip obſerves, Fitz-Stephen © alſo takes notice, that it was full of 
« yew trees, the growth of which was particularly encouraged in thoſe days, 
© and for many ſucceeding ages, becauſe the wood of them was eſteemed the 
©beſt for making bows.” Yews there were probably many amongſt the 
other trees, for the reaſon which his Lordſhip affigns : The Author, how- 
. ever, does not particularly ſpecify them, but only ſpeaks generally Saltus 

' nemorofi. It has been alſo ſaid, and from our Author, that the foreſt. 
abounded with cheſnut- trees; but ſee the Hon. Daines Vai Nl. 
Tranſ. for 1769, who juſtly exculpates Fitz-Stephen. | 
26. And wild bulls.'] Mr. Sparke here has urſorum Sloeftrium, 11 1 15 
chuſe to followe Stowe, Hearne, & Lel, in Collect. III. p. 421. For 


though, as has been ſhewn by Mr. Pegge (ſee the paper on the ſeat of the 
Coritani, annexed to the Eſſay on the Coins of Cunobelin) this iſland was 


once infeſted with bears, yet there was ſcarcely any remaining in our Au- 

thor's days, and ſo near the metropolis. Hence alſo, I conceive, the 1 
immanes mentioned afterwards in this work, as baited by dogs, were . 

imported hither, from abroad. Theſe bulls were probably either buffalos, ſee 

' King Caut's Conflitutiones de Foreſta in Spelman's Gloſſ. p. 241; or like 
heaſts of Andaluſia in Spain. Lady's Travels, II. p. 57, which I babe, 
are ſmall, See * Hiſt, of ä 11 


322 3 Cn by ä 8 | tile 


* 


0x 27 J 


tile plains of Aſia, as capable of producing the moſt luxu- 
riant 125252 and filling the barns of the hinds and farmers, 


„ with Ceres golden ſheaf 5 


"Round the city e. and to b the north, ariſe c cer- 


tain excellent ſprings at a ſmall diſtance, whoſe waters are 
fect, ſalubrious, clear, and 


«6 Whoſe runnels murmur o'er the ſhining ſtones.” 


Amongſt theſe, Holywell, n and St. Clements 


Well [27], may be eſteemed the principal, as being much 


the beſt frequented, both by ſcholars from the ſchools, and 


the youth of the city, when in a ſummer's evening they are 
_ diſpoſed. to take an airing. This city, on the whole, is 
doubtleſs moſt charming, at leaſt when it has the W ; 


of being well governed [28]. 


In reſpect of the inhabitants, the city may thi vous of Y 
its inmates, who are _ furniſhed with arms, and are nu- 


merous. 


25. c Holywell, Clerkenwell, and St. Clement's Well.“ Holywell the - 


| literal tranſlation: of Fons ſacer, was near Shoreditch. Maitland, p. 82 3. 
1368. Tanner, Notitia, p. 306. Clerkenwell, the middle ſyllable being 


an ancient plural termination, anſwers exactly to fons clericorum, and is 


now well known: however, ſee Maitland, p. 1364-——As to St. Clement's 


Well, fee Maitland, p. 83, 1336, 1346. Theſe ſprings we muſt open 


were all at this time in a very rural ſtate. .. 

28. Whenever it has the happineſs of being well governed, ] A figs 
as, I take it, at King Henry the Second, whom the Author, as a partizan of 
Becket s, was not diſpoſed to eſteem or think well of. 
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b 28 * 
merous. In the time of the late war, when K. Stephen 
directed a muſter, it turued out, of effective men, no leſs 
than twenty thouſand horſe properly accoutred, and ſixty 


thouſand footſ 29 J. The citiaens of London every where and 
throughout the whole kingdom are eſteemed the politeſt 


of all others, in their manners, their dreſs, and the ele- 


gance and ſplendour of their tables. Inſomuch, that whilſt 


the inhabitants of other cities are ſtiled Cizens, they are 


* 


«. : 


29. © Twenty thouſand horſe . . . and fixty thouſand foot] Ld. Lyttel- 
ton obſerves, that in the account our Author here gives © of the number of 


” Sebring men . . . he exaggerates moſt enormouſly . . . whereas Peter of 


© Blois, at that time Archdeacan of London, in a letter to the Pope, reckons 
© all the inhabitants of that city at no more than forty thouſand.” III. p. 
274; and fee Maitland, p. 736.. His Lordſhip goes on; © If there was 
© any muſter, it muſt bave contained the militias of Middleſex, Cent, and 
© other adjacent counties, which may have been drawn together by that 
© Monarch, and united to the militia of Landon, on fame accaſton, during 


© the courſe of the civil war between him and the Empreſs.” I make no 


doubt but there wag. a muſter, and probably the forces iſſued from the city, 
wich took part with King Stephen, as from a place of rendezyous ; but 
then, as his Lordſhip remarks, the 20,000 horſe and 60,000 foot could not 


poſſibly be all citizens, but a joint militia from the neighbouring counties, 
If we are to reſtrict the numbers to the city, and any one manuſeript would 


bear me out, I ſhould be for reading 2000 horſe and 6000 foot. The foot, 


I preſume, in reſpect of the horſe, were to be in the proportion of three to 
one: fo that if eĩther of the numbers were once wrong, the other would of 
courſe be adjuſted to it. Leland in Collect. III. p. 42x, has 40, ooo foot, 
and fo-Stowe I. p. 295. (but p. 309, tis 60,000) where if is ſuggeſted 
ſuch large muſter might be owing to the nobility, &c. reſiding n 


1 gurke, for the houſeholds REA very numerous. | 
| | 1 


)) —_ 
Lenified with the name of Barons [ 5 And with them 
an oath is the end of all ſtrife 311. 5 


The Matrons of the Gy" are e perfect Sabines 32. 


30. Inſomuch, that whilſt the inhabitants of other cities are ſtiled 
Citizens, they are dignified with the name of Barons. This clauſe ap- 
pears not in Stowe's and Hearne's MSS. but it is nevertheleſs extremely 
proper and pertinent, and probably came from the Author's pen. Sir 
Henry Spelman writes in his Gloſſary, v. BARo. Barones de London, i. e. 
© Cives ſeu homines de London. Ita ſæpe in antiquis paginis . . . alias autem 
_ © dici videtur de civibus in genere (non ſine nota eminentiæ) alias de . — Py Y TY 

_ © primariis tantum. In genere, ut M. Paris in Hen. HI. An. Dom. 1253, 4.5 ; Dane PE 
© [p- 863] Londonienfes quos propter civitatis dignitatem et civium antiguitatem, hh 46. . London, au., 
© Barones conſuevimus appellare, &c. and ſo we are to underſtand it xi Mc" Me mat oe a 
See Ld. Lyttelton, III. p. 143, 351 3 where however his Lordſhip adde, -. 161410. ae, 
© Yet I hardly think the inferior citizens could ever be called barons, but 2% , , ae, + % 
only the magiſtrates, or thoſe in whom the power of the city reſided.” See  - ee So Ed 5 5 
alſo Maitland, p. 1021. Indeed at firſt ſight it appears to be moſt natural, 3 L 2 ; 
that by Barenes in theſe caſes ſhould be meant the more eminent citizens z . 4 2 ＋ 75 2 
and yet, when one conſiders that the inhabitants of the cinque ports were 
in general called Barones, Spelman, v. BAkRO; and that Baro was originally Lg wore „ tat; 2.— | 
equivalent to vir or homo, ibidem; there ſeems to be no impropriety in ex- 4 2 „ 
tending the term to the citizens of London univerſally, as Fitz-Stephen and 
M. Paris haye done. See Camd. Brit. Oxp ERG of ENG. Lakes Cres, fe, K 

31. And with them an oath is the end of all ſtrife.“] Theſe 1 ce. . A. A. 
which are taken from Hebr. vi. 16, occur not in Stowe and Hearne. „ 
332. The matrons of the city are perfect Sabines.”] This is a moſt 
comprehenſive and emphatical term, the Sabine women being eminent for 
their chaſtity, induſtry, and frugality; in ſhort, for every quality reſpectable 
in good houſewives. Hor. Epod. II. and Annotations. He commended 
the city before on the ſcore of its Pudicitia Matronalis. : 


— 


. . \ | . The 


. * 

The hired prinei ipal churches in London are tes 
by grant and ancient uſage with ſchools [33], and they are 
all very flouriſhing. Often indeed through the favour and 
countenance of perfons eminent in philoſophy, more ſchools 
axe permitted. On feſtivals, at thoſe churches where the 
Feaſt of the Patron Saint is ſolemnized, the maſters con- 


Ban their ſcholars [34]- The Youth, on that SD, 
; HO 5 


33 C The three 1 ee! in 838 are privileges by 8 


and ancient uſage with ſchools.“] Theſe churches, according to Mr. Strype, 


were St. Paul's, the Priory of the Trinity, and 8. Martin-le-grand. Sir 
Geo. Buck, however, in the third Univerſity of England, p. 106 5, ſays, 
Our antiquaries affirm, that they were St. Paul's, Weſtminſter, and 


- © Saint Peter's in Cornhill, having good warrint for this their aſſertion, | 


© by circumſtances, traditions, and ſome matters of record.” But our Au- 


| thor never ſpeaks of Weſtminſter as a part of London. And I have ſome - 


doubt whether Mr. Strype be right, as in K. Stephen's time, none were 
permitted to teach ſchool in the city of London without a licence from 


Henry, ſchoolmaſter of St. Paul's, except the ſchoolmaſters of St. Mary 


Bow and St. Martin's-le-grand, Dugd. Hiſt. of St. Paul S, p. 9. 'Wheace 


it ſhould ſeem, that the three ſchools intended by our Author were St. 
Paul's, Bow, and St. Martin's-le-grand. Tis certain, however, that there 
were no other ſchools properly authorized, or eſtabliſhed in perpetuity, 


till 25 Hen. VI. Maitland, p. 193. In theſe ſchools were taught, not 


only Grammar, but Poetry, Rhetoric and Logic. Lord Lyttelton * 1 


üingly obſerves, IV. p. 405, that Schola is tantamount to Univerſity. See 
his Lordſhip again, III. p. 275, and Du Freſne, VI. col. 223. The, 


ſchools in London now are reckoned no fewer than 36, exeluſive of thoſe | 


taught by private maſters and dames, of academies, workhouſes, &c. 
34. On feſtivals, at thoſe churches, where the Feaſt of the Patron- 


Saint is ſolemnized, the maſters convene” their ſcholars.'] By cela 
| 1 | . Feſtive 


though now and then certain other ſchools might be permitted pro tempore, 


— 


* Þ 
diſpute [3 5], ſome in the demonſtrative way, and fond las 
gically. Theſe produce their enthymemes [ 36], and 
thoſe the more perfect ſyllogiſms. Some, the better to 
ſhew their parts, are exerciſed in diſputation, contending 
with one another, whilſt others are put upon eſtabliſhing 
ſome truth by way of illuſtration, Some ſophiſts endea- 
vour to apply, on feigned topics, a vaſt heap and flow of 
words; others to impoſe upon you with falſe conclutions. | 


Fyſtivæ in the ie are 3 as I take it, thoſe churches whew the 
holiday of the tutelary ſaint was celebrated; St. Paul's, for example, on St. 
Paul's day, &c. Thus, the cathedral of Canterbury was dedicated at this 
time to the Trinity; and our Author writes, p. 24, © octava die Pente- 
_ ©. coſtes, Ecclefie Cantuarienſis fe fefla die, viz, Sancta Trinitatis,” &c, which 
well explains this phraſe, omitted in the Gloſſaries. ' Magiſiri here means 
Ludi magiftri for the Author is ftill ſpeaking of the ſchools; and by the 
ambiguous and equivocal word Conventus, aſſemblies of their ſcholars muſt 
conſequently be intended, and ſo I haye rendered it. Indeed Mr. Strype's 
reading ſeems to put the matter beyond all doubt; magiſtri cum diſcipulis ſuis 
conventus, gratia exercitationis, celebrant; and therefore I would gladly em- 
brace it. There is no ſuch cuſtom now, for the ſcholarsof different ſchools 
to meet and contend together; and Dr. Colet, in his Regulations for St. 
Paul's School, expreſsly forbids it. Maitland, p. 933. But yet annual 
exerciſes, and in ſome places under the name of Prabations, are till per- 
formed in ſeveral of our ſchools, for the ſake of ſhewing the improvement 
of the youth; which may be deemed a remain of the ancient practice Hors 
deſcribed by our Author. 
a The youth, on that occaſion, diſpute. A 1 by which the tu- 

dents of the higher claſſes, Logicians, Nhetoricians, &c. are intended, as 
diſtinguiſhed from the pueri, or boys below. 

36. Enthymemes. ] The enthymeme is an argument confiftiog only of | 
an n antecedent and conſequential PRI Johnſon, 


ant | | +7 


* 


* udp * 8 
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ever, the union and conflux of the ſeveral trades and employments formerly 


. wi - 
As to the orators, ſome with their rhetorical harangues 
employ all the powers of perſuaſion, taking care to ob- 
ſerve the precepts of art, and to omit nothing appoſite to 


the ſubject. The boys of different ſchools wrangle with 


one another in verſe; contending about the principles of 
Grammar, or the rules of the Perfect Tenſes and Supines. 
Others there are, who in Epigrams, or other compoſitions 
in numbers, uſe all that low ribaldry we read of in the An- 
cients; attacking their ſchool-maſters, but without men- 
tioning names, with the old Feſcennine licentiouſneſs, and 
diſcharging their feoffs and ſarcaſms againſt them; touch- 
ing the foibles of their ſchool- fellows, or perhaps of greater 
perſonages, with true Socratic wit, or biting them more 
keenly with a Theonine ens The — fully 


diſpoſed to laugh, 
% With curling 108 ingeminate the peals." 


The W of the ſeveral trades, the TATA * Va- 


rious commodities, and the labourers of every kind, are 


daily to be found in their proper and diſtinct places 38,] 
e fo to their eee, And moreover, on the 
| Ll 


37. , Or biting them more W with a Theonine tooth. ] See the An- 


notations to the Latin Life of Fitz-Stephen. _ 
38. © The followers of the ſeveral trades . . . are daily to be found i in 
their proper and diſtin& places, &c.*] This is the caſe at this day in the 
Bazars of the eaſt, and doubtleſs many conveniences aroſe from it. How- 


into 


[ 33 . f 
wich of the river, beſides ne! wine 1a in ſhips [39] an and” 


into one place here, i is plainly evidented' to us by the names of many of our 
preſent ſtreets; Corn- hill, Bread-ftreet, Fiſnaſtreet, Poultry, Vintry; Ho- 
- fier's-lane, Milk-ftreet, Cordwainer's- ſtreet, &c. ( To theſe may be added, 
Wood-ſtreet, Honey- lane, and many others.) The original of this laſt, 
term being unknown to many, I take this occaſion to obſerve, that Card- 
wainer, which denotes a ſhoemaker, is the French Cordouannier, ſo called 
from the Cordouan leather which they wrought, denominated: from the city: 
of Cordoua in Spain, famous for its tanned goat-ſkins. For the caſe of the 
goldfmiths in Lombard-ſtreet and Cheapſide, ſee. Maitland, p. 301. 307. 
926; and for this affair in general, the fame Author, p. 892. But though 
our Author notes the ſeveral trades aſſembled in their reſpective quarters, 
he does not ſay they were incorporated into companies, as they were aſter- 
wards; indeed they certainly were nne charter companies ml 
after A. D. 1180. See Maitland, p. S a .. Ft 
39 . Beſides the wine ſold in ſhips.”] This i * .— particular, that wine 
ſhould be retailed aboard ſhips. We have no ſuch cuſtom now. | How- 
ever, it ſhould be recollected, that our wines at this time were chiefly im- 
ported, though perhaps not all (ſee Archæologia Soc. Antiq. vol. I. 
p. 319.) from the King's foreign dominions on the OY IPs | 
1 5 Guienne, &c, Hence i it is faid * ' 


& 
* 


4. and Gallic wines,” 


1. 


1 Lyttelton 3 u.. p. 79, A ales branch of the pats, in 
© the times of which I write, was foreign wines, which were chiefly brought 
© from France. It appears by the Rolls, that in the fourteenth year of King 
5 John, duties were paid to that Prince for wines of Anjou, Auxere, and 
© Gaſcony, beſides others there called by the general name of French. Ses 
alſo Mr. Barrington's Obſerv. on the ancient Statutes, p. 209; and Maitland, 
p-. 4042, 1234. Ld, Lyttelton, however, ſhews, that about us time we 
had * ſome Saxon or 1 Rheniſh wines, d 


3 vaults, 


J 
EY there is a public We A EI or cook op [4 
| Here, according to the ſeaſon, you may find victuals of alt 
_+* .* , Kkainds, roaſted, baked, fried or boiled. Fiſh large and. 
fmalf, with coarſe viands for the poorer fort, and more de- 
_ | licate ones for the rich, ſueh as veniſon, fowls, and ſmall 
1 birds. In caſe a friend ſhould arrive at a citizen's hove,/ 
| much wearied with his journey, and chuſes hot to Walt, 
. Ghoihe the boringand cooking . 


= _ The water's ferv'd, the blend in baſkets brought; 2h 


„ cr 

toned, where every thitgg deſirable is inſtantly procured. 8 

No number fo. great, of knights or rangers, can either 
enter the city, at ay hour of day or night, or leave it, but 
all may be ſupplied with proyiſions; 3. lo. that. thoſe have no. 
occaſion; eo · faſt toc long nor theſe to depart the city wich- 
evt their dinner. Po this place, if they are ſo diſpoſed, 
they reſort, and there they regale :tHenſelves, every man 
according to his. abilities. Thoſe who have a mind to in- 


dulge, need not. & hanker aſter NEE" or a. Guinea. 
SS . 


„ b. 3 — © . | 
. 2 Whole city? This is, ſonething extrabrdimary, We have nothing, of the- : 
| Wu now, and doutafeſs it muſt have been a very large 3 Leland: | i fl 
” v Wies it plutuly, Publics ropyins, Collect. III 431. we and 1 | 
: > 3 ene Cookery, or Cooks rout, and not improperly. 
© Sturgeon.'] Aupenſerem. © Rotideletius fuſe-atmodam, aq" DN 5 


| Ae dui — alium — * ſuiſſe. 
* Quam, 


Tf. 
fowl [42], or a Gelinote de Bois [43]; for there are 
delicacies enough to gratify their palates. It is a public 
eating- houſe, and is both highly convenient and uſeful to 
the city, and is a clear proof of its civilization. Hence, as 
we read in the Gorgias of Plato, Jurta medicinam efſe cocorum 
officium, e er adulatianem. quarts particule civi· 


litatls [44] CR 


o 
;- 


a — 9 etiam ſententiam D 8 et ( Ae ee es. 
nus cum'Jovio conſentit Silurum eſſe ſtatuente; quam opinionem reprobat 
* Geſnerus., At Aldrovandus litem conciliat, ſturionemque tum Silu- 
rum veterum eſſe tum acipenſerem docet,. Id ſang conſtat piſcem omgium 
„ nobilifimum atque lautifimum babitum fuiſſe. Hearpe, There ſeems 
to be no doubt but our Author means the urges 0 h it is not ſo cer- | 
tip thas the anpients intended that bh by this name dee Brit. Zoglogys 


III. g. 92. We 
4+ © Ora Guinea fowl, '] Val draw Az "I hig i Is an; excellent end- : 


ing in Me. Sparke's VIS. whereas Stowe and Hearne gave 5 without any ' 
— vel oliam Avem, It means perhaps the Pintade, ſee Hor. Epod. II. where 
the old ſcholiaſt writes 5 Afram Avem, Gallinam Nagle Jicit, qum 
2 sf} et pinguiſima, quam et ntiam yocant Et Africanam.” 
's reading is not 2 Africam Avem. 
| . e Golinore de Ben ']- Fel Atagenem Inricum, fram Hor. Epod. U. ho 
which Manſieur Dacier interprets 55 Gelinate de Beit, me red game. 
0 Har avis (quam vel egndem eſſe noſtræ Lagopodi altere, the rad 
© games dict, vel ei affinem cepſet Willughbeius) primum dignitatis 
go ls apud. yeteres obtinuit,” Hearne, And fo Mr. Baxter, ad] orat. 
n us eſt, vel Afratica Perdix, quam yulgo Francolinum vo- | 
Stowe calls it the Goqwit, _ | 
6 44. Juxta medieinam eſſe cocorum oflicium, fimulachrum, et adulatiq- 
-- quartz particulæ ciyilitatiy.”] I haye not attempted to tranſjate this 
paſſage, as it appears to me upon comparing it with the Author, Platonis 
MM Gorgias, 


e ö 
8244 7 


There is alſo, without one *. the 355 oates, and even in | 
the. very ſuburbs, a. certain plain field, ſuch both in reality 
and name{[45] : Here, every Friday, unleſs it ſhould hap- 8 
| pen to be one of the more ſolemu feſtivals, there is a cele- | 
=: brated .rendevauz of fine horſes brought thither to be ſold. 
Thither come, either to look or to buy, a great number of 
perſons reſient in the city, Earls, Barons, Knights, and a 
ſwarm of Citizens. *Tis a pleaſing fight to behold the 


. I | 5 ; e bas ALE Toa N . ee and | 10 


* " 4 
10s tt 8 +? +}: x, 7+ + 


jas, p. 316, I tobe Akt ene and, unleſs aun d 
* will affit us, incurable. Strype gives it © next to the phyſician's | 
< art is the trade of cooks, the image — Foraeagugenm > oor bene 1 

but the Taft words afford me no clear iden-. 4 
5 | 5 45. A certain plain field; ſuch both in reality and name.] Smithfield, or 
3 Be Weſt-ſmithfield, which continues to enjoy. its markets for horſes and other 35 

pF cattle, It is called afterwards ſuburbana planities: ; and Smithfield means . 

= ny plain er r ſmooth field, Smith lignifying Smooth, from the Saxon 7me's. Our | 

= We Author takes no notice, in this paſſage, of Bartholomew Fair, though it 

= = : was granted by K. Hen. II. Maitland, p. 989. Neither he, nor Strype, 

1 | N mentions the date of the bot; ; {6 that perhaps it might be p ſterio „ 6 

1 : | the 11 5 | ; a 

3 | ü 3 1 801 Th bliag i — 7 8 The word Nag is either he Hin 

| | ' Nagge, ſee Junii Etymolog, or it is our word an Hackney, an Hack, and 
by a craſu very common in our language, a Nack, or a Nag. As for Gra- | 

: a . darigs, vide Nonium, col. « 4923 and Du Freſne in voce. Maitland thinks, | 

OE p. 1356, . the] word. Hackney came inta uſe from the citizens of Lon- | 
don hiring horſes to ride to Hickney; and no doubt general words have 

often ariſen from loca cuſtoms ;. but yet 1 bold it more probable, with. 
Monſieur Menage, that it ſhould come from the French 'Hacquenen, con- 


n generally t the French * formerly e in this 15 
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Bk, Hacanéa. Both Fr. and Span. may come from the Gothic; Akken. 


4 


: putting down, alternately, the two ſide· feet together I 

one part, there are horſes better adapted to Eſquires, whoſe | | 

motion is-rougher[47], but yet expeditious: theſe lift up EY, : - - | 
and lay down the two oppoſite fore and hind feet together. „ 

„ another, the d {PEEP not 19 8 accuſtomed to the 

| bridle, - 1 

; „ Which, outly Pei N their h limbs.” 

In a third quarter are to be ſeen the horſes for burthen 48 . 

with their ſtout and ſtrong limbs. And in a fourth, the 1 „ 
more valuable hackneys and charging ſteeds [49], beautifu e 

in ſhape, noble of ſtature, with ears and” necks ere&, | „ 
and plump buttocks. In the movements of theſe, what WE _ 

ip purchaſer en Waben i, 120 an = pleaſant 5 —: 


+: 


try; (vide 8 Otis de la Lang. Fra ranc. in Ls or 435 the Spanii 


47. Whoſe motion bs: tl F Durius A by which he means 
tratters... 
: 48. © The harts burton} Summaries, (pw mas ja am, us they. , 2 DE 
call it in Kent? or a load of any thing. See below, p. 20, 77, and Spelm. 1 
Gloſl. &c. Suna, SUMAGIUM, and SUMARIUs. Strype renders ĩt ridi- be e 2 5 202 ng 
culouſly, Principal horſes: The French call them Betes de mme. ee nad, 
49 The more valuable hackneys and charging ſteeds.*] | Dextrarios.. 
Theſe were managed horſes, or equi militares. Vide Spelm. v. DE8TRER, and 3 | 
Du Freſne in voce. They are called below. eg) bellicgſ, & ſee p. 20, 21,. | 1 
23, where, when Chancellor Becket encountered the valiant French Knight 5 N 
| Engeltam di Tria, unhorſed him, and took his horſe, it is (id, dextrarium — - 
 lucrefecit. See alſo p. 74, where the dextrarii are deſeribed at large. Strype | SOS 
bas, bref-horſer; and. oonjectures in the margin, perhaps race-horſes,” e 
Which one cannot approve; for though ah n n Als were LES | 
| r trained for the 8905 4 n 1 in etl] 3251 


| | 1 20 5 
1 ana 1 the gällop, which is when the two. a 
feet are raiſed and put down together, and the hind-feet, 
in like manner, alternately with them, When a race is to 
be run by this ſort of horſes [ [59]. and, perhaps by others. 
which alſo in their kind are ſtrong and fleet, a ſhout is im- 
mediately raiſed, and the common horſes are ordered to 
withdraw out of the way. Three jockies, ſometimes only 
two, according as the match is made, ae themſelves 
_ forthe conteſt : (ſuch as, being uſed to ride, know how to 
manage the horſes with Judgement. ) the grand point is, 
0 prevent a competitor from getting before them. The 
Horſes, on their Part, are not without emulation; they 
tremble, are impatient, and continually-in-motion; and at 
laſt, the: fignal-once given, they ſtrike, devour the courſe, - 
Hurrying along with unremitting velocity, The 2 
inſpired with the thoughts of applauſe, and the hopes of 
> ___ widtory, clap {purs to the willing horſes, walk rajr , 
_.._  » whips, and chear them with their cries. You would think, 
a ctbriing to Heraclitus, that all things were in motion, and 
that the opinion of Zeno was certainly wrong, as he held 
there was no ſuch thing as motion, and that it was impoſſi- 
ble to reach the goal. To return to our market: in ana- 
ther quarter, and apart from the roſt, are \placed ehe 
- xendibles of the peaſant,” implements of huſbandry in afl 
_ Hinds, fine 3 2 * — n with ihe: 
1 . he rin vy this fort horſes the. This;T 
. „ ee Haga: of this ates 
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_ - en eb tome ene voix tribe.” „„ 
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There alſo ſtand the mares [5 Þ adapted to. the —_— 3 
the ſledge and the cart, of which ſome are big with young; . 
others have their foals running by their ſide, wanton 
younglings, but inſeparable from.their dams.. To this city 

5 


. * . 


1 5 „eee dend be e ene d — ul Gy: | 
our peaſants generally ufed mares, in this ſpeties of cattle, for the purpoſes« | 
of agriculture; and prineipaliy, no doubt, on account of the \profit to de E 
abe by breeding. fiom them. Tue mare. appears to have been entirely. 2 
to che drudgery of drawing at this time, and the gelding to have fs 7 
been dur little. ute d. Ic is ſuggeſted indeed, that our clergy formerly rode | — 
upon mares. Of the cuſtom of our clergy formerly, (as to riding) ſee - 
_ ©-Bede, Eccl. "BR. J. HI. e. 14. I. Iv. e. 3. and that they firſt began ts. . 
ride en mates. Ibid. I. ii. c. 13. unlefs there be fomeerror in the print. . 
b ſays the dere Garter, Mr. Artis the Father, in that curious paper of his. 
inſetted in Dr. Fides Gollectzons to the Life of Cardinal Wolley. Now © 11 
the reading in Bede is undoubted, for it is not only confirmed by that mot - Eg, S "3 
authentic manuſcript uſed by Dr. Smith in bis Hne edition of the Author, = 
but alſo by the Saxon verſion. Henry of Huntingdon, moreover, writing | 
from khis paffage, gives the ſame, p. 3283 as toes Ran. Higden in Paly- 
chron. p. 230; but then this bas nothing to do with the Chriſtian Cler 
for the perſon ſpoken of i in:Bede.isCorft, a chief prieſt of the Pagan Song 
For King Eduuini, upon the reſolution. taken by himſelf and council, of 
7 bedoming Chriſtians, aſked his chief prieſt Coifi, who ſhould be the per- | 
buon that ſhould firſt pollute the altars and temples: of their-old Deitiesz, and 
he replied. he [Coifi] was the, proper perſon, .* ſtatimque abjecta ſupetſti- 
tione vanitatis, rogavit ſibi regem arma dare et equum emiſſarium, quem 
*-aſcendens, ad idola deſtruenda veniret. Non enim licuerat pontiſicem 
erbrum. vel arma fetre, vel præter in equa equitare.” Au immediarciy 
diſcarding 18 


5 . 3 3 45 1 


merchants repair from every nation in the world, bringing 8 
_ ar by en 25 V 
5 * Arabie s gold, Se cipice a and tncents[521; e 


570 ee s Kern Mey [33]; 1 and 22 oil Das Jig 


ST; 1 18 


HG Pagan vanities, he defired the King i to give him arms anda | fone- | 
borſe, mounted upon which, be-might proceed to deſtroy the idols ; for it was not 
lawful for the chief pris of their myſteries cither to bear arms, or te ride upon, 8 , 
any thing but a. mare. Mr, Garter was led into the miſtake, as appears to — 
me, by John Bale, who in his Vataries, Part II. fol. vr. commits the ſame 
; RE error, and cites. this very place of Bede; In Englande here ſumtyme, 
"=p . £7 4  myght 1 no Byſhop ryde, but upon a mare; as teſtyfyeth Bedas, li. ii. ca. xiij. 
5 |  « Ceftrienfis, li. v. ca, xij. & Robert Fabiane, Pa. V. ca. cxxx.“ Bale, 
J who i is always. immoderately | ſevere on the Romapiſts, makes this 8 
: reflection upon it, (I call it ridiculous, becauſe it has no ſoundation in his 
WE | | Authors) * which holy obſervacyon li. e. practice] they had from Rome, 
| and it is not without myſtery of their buggeryſh beaſtlyneſſe.“ But it is 
4 Y „ impoſſible the cuſtom ſhould be borrowed from Rome, as it was not a Ro- 
3 1 | | man, but a meer Pagan practice, in uſe before the Saxons had * FOnnege | 
> tion with that city, or that religion. of {| 
$2. * Sabza's ſpice and incenſe.”] Species. Whence the French eſdice; 
and our word ſpice. For though at this day, in ſome places at leaſt, by 
Zo 1 | ſpice is meant raiſins and currants, yet it properly ſignifies the various kinds 
| df Aromata, mae „ cinamon, &c. and ſuch was the ſenſe of ſpecies, as ap- | 1 
pears from the Gloſſaries. Theſe articles, which were then very valuable, * N 
| came from Arabia Felix, and the countries ſtill more eaſtern, to Alexandria, | | „ 
8 and thence were imported into Europe. | 
/ | 3. © Scythia's keen weapons. “] From Virg; Georg. I. 58. 1 Cha- 
Her nudi ferrum. As Scythia was anciently a very comprehenſive term, | 
1 e T8 : 
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« All mY abound.” _ 2 . 4 
According to the evidence of ancient PEER 31 5 75 Len ä 
don is much older than Rome; : ſince deriving from the +4 . | E 
ſame original, viz. certain Trojan adventurers, this was | - 

founded by Brutus [58] before Rome was built by Romulus | = 

and Remus. Hence, however, it is, that to this day, both — 

cities uſe the ſame ancient laws and ordinances. This, ag 2 — 3 

well as W 48 e inte Pe ; an it hath i owl = 


"cielo, i. e We 1 ts Mr, Sparke's M8. 
for the adjuſtment of the punctuation . 8 | 1 
55. China's bright-ſhining ſilks.“] 1 have ventured to render it Silks, l ä = 


8 though it be only purpurtas ueſtes in the original. See Camden's Re- 1 
mains, p. 194, Ld. Lyttelton, III. p. 270, purpureas, bright-ſhining, vi 4 
Baxterum ad Hor, 4 Od, I. 10. „ I 

56. © Norway's warm . and the Ruffian fables.”] Lis ce A; | 2 "Ig 4 

p. 20, and Ld. Lyttelton, III. p. 270, 303, whence it appears that theſe | 

valuable ſkins were much uſed by great perſanages in this age, and that it. 1 
is not here a mere poetical fight. The ſame may be faid of the fills þ 2 
abovementioned. Mr. Strype gives Trouts, Furrs and Sables; I cannot + © 3 9 
imagine ham he came by the firſt Word. Stowe, p. 2937 has We 0 2 1 
and Sables, equally abſur 5 'Y 

57. According to the evidence of ancient 1 &c. 5 Jefftey of 5 1 
Monmouth; to whom our Author adheres without Scruple. See below : h > I - 
again, as alſo the Diflertation.. _ 5 © = 
$8. This was founded by Brutus. Jeffrey of Monm. I. F : | *—— YN 
8 980. 6 Regions.) Regionibus * meaning the wards in London. This 4 N 
5 ! is but a weak 3 as large Cities muſt neceſſarily be ditert- 1 
= "#8 ; buted, IJ 
3 
% a : ; 1 
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hs 1 
h. ift 8 del inſtead of Conſuls; it hath an order of 


3 Senators[6 1], with the proper inferior Magiſtrates ; ; ies. 


ſewers and aqueducts [62] in the ſtreets; and in reſpe& of 


the cauſes, whether of the deliberative, the demonſtrative, | 


or the judicial kind, it hath its appropriate places, its pe- 


culiar courts, its burghmoots on the ſtatutable days [63]. 
I cannot imagine there is any city, in which more laudable 


cuſtoms are obſerved; ſuch as frequenting churches for at- 
tendance on divine ſervice, reverencing God's ordinances, 


making eſpouſals, contracting marriages, celebrating nup- 
tials, ordering entertainments, welcoming gueſts, as alſo in 
the diſpoſition of funeral ſolemnities, and the burial of the 


dead. The dero P 


ap 


buted, for their better 8 into ſeveral Dns 961 Was, 


; + 7:2 760, 1192, 1199. Indeed all that follows, for er Purpoſe of eftabliſh- 
85 ing a Similitude between the City ol London and ancient FENG: is very 


forced and unnatural. 


60. Sheriffs. They are as ancient as the cle mig at leaſt. 


4 Maitland, p-. 1202, John Leland here has © Londonia per Regiones di- 


H Gf fk ſtinctas Conſules et Vicecomites habet, ee and marring the 1 in- 


8 . A 4. tended fimilitude abovementioned. | 
. grnorned by . LY - * 61. An order of Senators. ] Provoſt or Portreve, and Aldermen. EG 


” DIMOY At mm _ G2, © Sewers and aquedudts, J As there were no conduits at _ _ 

5 Form 17 2 Zi: convenient channels and gutters can only be meant. | 
> 63. © Its burghmoots on the ſtatutable days.] Haber 'ſua fatutis Aa- 
5 | : commercia. So Mr. Sparke; but Stowe and Hearne read Comitia, which I 


* þ 


: GVV RN | 
„ | | exceſſive 


keeping feſtivals, giving alms, maintaining hoſpitality, | 


greatly prefer, as alluding to the Comitia of ancient Roms; z and] have ac- 


nenn, . 
rs * 9 
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| exceſſive drinking of ſome fooliſh'people Ich andthe fre- 
quent fires [65]. To all that has been ſaid 1 may add,. 


that almoſt all the Biſhops, Abbots, and great men of this 


kingdom, are in a manner citizens and inhabitants of Lon- 


don, as having their reſpective, and not inelegant habita- 
tions [66], to which they reſort, and where their diſburſe- 


ments and expences are not ſparing, whenever they are 


ſummoned thither from the country, to attend councils, 
and ſolemn meetings, by the King, or their metropolitan ; 


or are compelled to repair thither for the mats of 
their own proper buſineſs," 12 


But, let us proceed now to the ſports, ab Na a E 


the city; ſince it is not ſufficient that a place be commo- 
dious and ee but it muſt alſo be pleaſing and agreeable. 
. 5 | ED! Henee, . 


64. © The exceflive drinking of ſome fooliſh ey The FP of. | 


hard drinking was introduced into this iſland by the Danes. Gentleman's 
Magazine, A. D. 1768, p. 426. It prevailed amongſt the Engliſh, Danes. 
and Saxons, at the Conqueſt; and the Normans, who were in themſelves 


a more ſobep people, unhappily learned it of them. See Ld. Lyttelton, III. 


P- 47, 49. Mr. Strype's MS. has Putatio here for Potatio, meaning perhaps 


fornication. See Du F rene, v. PUTAGIUM., Borlaſe, TOO? Hiſt," of 


Cornwal, p. 303. 
65. And the frequent fires. 1 Owing chiefly to the houſes bein built 


with timber, and the narrowneſs of the ſtreets. - Maitland, p. 445. There 


were, however, ſome houſes of ſtone. See Ld. Lyttelton, III. p-. 276, 
477. An account of the ſeveral fires that e at different 1 5 


may be ſeen in Mr. Maitland. _- 


66. © Almoſt all the Biſhops, Abbots, &c. are in a manner cltinens 41 52 


as ing their reſpective, and not inelegant habitations. di Moſt of the 
8 2 | * | 


C1 . 


* 


t * I es 
Henee, even inthe ſeals of the Roman Pontidh (67), -48 
low: as the times of the laſt Pope Leo [68], — where 


de feal the effigies of Peter the Fiſher [69] was engraved, 


* 2 qa him, and held out to him as ĩt 
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boufes are known = this day, 25 are noticed by Mr. Maidzod, though iS 
. few of them are now remaining. The ſame Author has alſo mentioned 


ſome: abodes of the Adbots and Priors, p. 787, 844, 913,987, 13525 1389, 
Lord Eytteleon fuppoſes many of theſe tovin : reſidences to have been 


e and of an handſome archizeRure.;, ſee him, III. p. 276, 477% 


The houſts of the temporal Peers are moſt of them ſpecified in Mailand, 
but inamy uf theſe, it muſt be achnewedged, are of a later date than A. D. 
1936. They fhew ws, however, nr: 1 
And ie Strype in Stowes Survey, I. p. 295, | ; 
67. © Hence, even in the ſeals of the — Ponſa} Thizis — 
alle and abſurd illaſtaation ef his theme. 
+68; As low as * da the hn Pope Lee] en. 


X Diese 


„ Pete the Piben. He alludes not > what jc cutie the Pikes f 


| arial ſeal or Secretum of the Popes, concerning which fee Du Freſae, v. 


$1GI1LhURR; wol. 494 edit. Benedict; but the form or device of the ancient 


| 3 uſe before 922 * Peter were applied. 


2 . And 


aL 
| And fo i wi ids ene «< qe 


An 8 it rains, ani contin ins 
Czar nn an om empire owes | Po. > 


„ 


n 3d u lien of che ancient ewe of the Thestte, 


and the entertainments of the ſcene, has: exhibitions of 4 
more devout kind ; either repreſentations of thoſe mith= 
cles [70) which were wroaght by holy Confeffors, or thoſe 


paſſions and ſufferings in which the Martyrs ſo fignally diſ- 


played - their fortitude. Beſides, that we may begin with 
the paſtimes of the boys, (as we have all been boys) an- 


nually, on the day which is called. Shrove-Tueſday, the 
boys of the reſpective ſchools bring to the maſters each 


one his fighting-cock [77], and they are indulged all the 
morning with ſeeing their cocks fight i in the ſchool- room. 


| as e all Pp. e * 5 l 89 0 . of 


- pots. 3 e. 


50. c Either: e of abake ar be. 7 Ot the old Bal 
plays and interludes, myſteries, and moralities. See M. Paris, in wn, 
p- 56. Edw. Lhuyd, p. 265. Upton, Obſerv. en Shakeſpeare, p. 992 
393, ſeq. Oldys, Brit. Librarian, p. 62, R. Dodiley's —— 
old Plays, I. p. vIII. ſeg. Dr. Borlaſe, Nat. Hiſt. of Cornwal, p. 295. 
Dr. Percy's Reliques of ancient Engliſh Poetry, I. p. TR» Ld. Lyt- 
telton, III. p. 256. Strype, I. p. 299. Aa. E. Hit. fig. : 
71. Bring to the maſters each one hie fighting cock, 5] Thinker, 
is the firſt mention we have of cork-fighting in chis iſland. At this time 
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the. fuburbs[72) and. addreſs. themſelves to the famous 
game of foot-ball [73]. The ſcholars of each ſchool bake 


their peculiar ball; and the particular trades have moſt of 


them theirs. : The elders of the city, the fathers of the 


parties, and the rich and wealthy, come to the field on 


horſeback, in order to behold the exerciſes of the youth, 
and in appearance are themſelves as youthful as the 


pyoungeſt; their natural heat ſeeming to be revived at the 


ſight of ſo much agility, and in a participation of the di, | 
erſions of ſhone 0 * . ae ann (74þ* . 
& 7, kaut i £44 nn | a nobler 


7 a 
2 


Tg hop ay to ant or ds = =o as is 1 
our days, but was a meer diverſion of a parcel of ſchool-boys. But who 
can wonder, that what ſehool · boys were indulged in, ſhould grow into an 
habit in manhood ? In Javenal's Tae he 19765 were W to o game, that | 


they might afterwards improve. 


72. The field of the fuburbs,']- Swithſeld, I Hoodia 45 Ms 4. 
The liſts in real tournaments and trials by combat, were often found in 


this place. "Maitland, p. 987, ſeq. The Bodleian manuſcript has exit in 


campo, with much the ſame ſenſe. Vet if Smithfield be intended, Sparke's 


reading, Vadit in ſuburbanam Flanitiem, which I have here ON, | | 


ſeems to be preferable. 

73: © Famous nee. ] Ad ludum pile 2 Ld. Lyttel- 
ton alſo underſtands it of the Foot-ball, III. p. 275. But Stowe and his 
editors ſeem to interpret it of Tennis, p. 299 and 301: the Reader will 
pleaſe to conſult the paſſages here referred to. It does not appear that the 
youth of one ſchool contended with thoſe of another, as before was done in 


point of literature, but that the young men of each ſchool diverted: them- | 
ſelves. apart; and ſo Leland abbreviates i it n ſcholæ ſingulas pus 


habent.“ 

74. e Lent, kee. It appears very wonderful to us at 
this: time," that the Lords-days in Lent ſhould be fo employed. But ſo 
„„ W : | 5 a 

% | | 


. 
a noble train of young men take the field, — 
well mounted on horſes of the beſt 2 of which. 


* Each feds well aught to gallop in ring” us 


| The ene of the citizens th out of the cs in 
ende furniſhed with lances and ſhields; the younger 
fort with javelins pointed, but diſarmed of their ſteel; they 
ape the feats of war, and act the ſham-fight, practiſiug the 
agoniſtic exerciſes of thꝶ kind. If the King happens to 
be near the city, many courtiers honour them with their 
preſence, together with the juvenile part of the houſholds 
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— 


2 * 
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it was in the times of Popery, when plays were commonly acted on Sun 


days. Strype I. p. 299. Every body alſo remembers the caſe of the Book 
Sports; See Anth. a Wood Athen. Oxon. II. col. 41 3. and Maitland, 
p. 1382, for the ſports of the Bear · garden. Dr. Clarke, in his Expoſition 
E the Church Catechiſm, obſerves, i in reſpect of the Fourth Commandment, 


that Popery encourages gaming and other looſe and debauched practices on 


the Lord's-day: And it is certain that in this age, this kind of profana- 
tion is but too common amongſt Proteſtants, to the corruption of our prin- 


ciples, the ruin of our morals, the keeping of people in ignorance in re- 


ſpect of their beſt intereſts, and an indifference towards the performance 


of their bounden duties. As to myſelf, I gladly embrace is opportunity ; 


of proteſting and declaring againſt theſe Popiſh. practices, how general ſo- 
ever, and even faſhionable; at this time they may be. The agoniſtie ex- 
erciſes here deſcribed were common, I preſume, to all countries, where tilts 
and tournaments were uſed; and contributed at the time, along with them, 
to inſtruct the youth in the modes of fighting then in vogue, eſpecially, 


as Ld. Lyttelton expreſſes it, III. p. 59, in the dexterous management of their 


OO and lances . 6 "OY * kept 2 @ martial diſpoßtion, and an _ emulation 
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of the Biſhops, Parts [55], and Barons, ſuch a8 are nat.yot... 


dignified. with the honour of- knighthood, and are defiroys, 


of trying their kill. The hope of victory excites their 
emulation. The generqys chargers/neigh and champ the 


bit. At length when the courſe begins, and the youthful 


combatants are divided into elaſſes or parties, _— re- 


treats, and another purſues without being able te 5 
with them; whilſt in another quarter, the purſuers ovortaks 


the foe, unhorſe them, and paſs them many a length. - A 


FEaſter, the diverfion is proſscuti i on the water; a target 


is ſtrongly frhened to a trunk or maſt fixed in the middle = 


of the river 56], and a youngſtor ſtanding vpright in the 


5 em of a boat 1775 ö to move as faſt as the oars and 
| | current. , 


„ $06 foods eats GA teens 
of Camper, W Leet ra, a0. 
8 OE 5 


76. Furs.“ Cinfabem. eee eee The © 
Nopettation of Conſul feems to have been given. to Farls, on account of 
the military command they wers ancient deli. LTT 


n n p. 5. 5 * 
76. target dsh faltened to 4 trynk or mall, be. J This ſport 


ä 39 — much the Nlntans at land; concerning which, ſee 


776 


Spelmum and Du Freſne, in u. : Archzvleg- Soc. Antiq. p. 302. Kennet's 
Paroch; Antiq. in Glo Pancirollus, II. Tit. 21. chm Commentario, 


Dugd. Werwickſh. p. 166, Swe, J. p. 301. This Author there teſ, 


tifies that he had ſeen ſome, youthe-rowed. in wherries, with ug Re ace 


band flat at the fore-end, running againſt ene another, OI | ol 


part either one or both overthrown, and well duckect. 
77. Standing upright in the ſtern of a boat. 2 dla in pupph,. b 
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1 . 


"current can n carty it, is to ſtrike the target with his lance y - 

and if in hitting it he breaks his lance; and keeps his place 
inthe boat, he gains his point and triumphs; but if it hap- 
| pens the lance is not ſhiyered by the force of the blow, he 
is of courſe tumbled into the water, and away goes his 
| veſſel without him. However, a couple of boats full of 
young men are placed, one on each fide of tlie target, ſo as 
to be ready to take up the unſucceſsful adventurer, the mo- 
ment he emerges from the e ſtream, and comes fairly to the 
ſurface. The bridge, and the balconies on the banks, are 
filled with ſpectators, whoſe buſineſs is to laugh. On 
holidays, in ſummer, the paſtime of the youth is to exer- 
ciſe themſelves in archery, in running leaping, wreſtling, 
caſting of ſtones®, and flinging to certain diſtances, and 
laſtly with bucklers{78]. The maidens, as ſoon as the 


_- 


 "* AWeltucuſtow, and as they throw in ſome pars of England the blackfinichs Goo 


8 3 ” "0 | | | 1 | * 
event of the exploit, whether the ſtriker ſtood afore or abaft-in the'velle : 
The Reader will pleaſe to judge for himſelf on the merit of theſe readings. 
Lord Lyttelton terms this, III. p. 61, 4 ind of naval fight ; but it had no- 


thing of the nature of a fight, being only intended to ſhew the ſtrength and 


dex terity of the performer, in aſſailing af inanimate ſubſtance, = 


78. Laſtly with bucklers.'] Sword and buckler. Maitland, p. 989. | 


Stowe, I. p. 303. I wonder our Author, amongſt the ſports of this ſeaſon, 


does not name the diverſions of May-eve and May-day, of which we read 


much i in our chronicles. Theſe, and the ceremonies and ſolemnities of the 
May- pole, were of no later original, according to ſome authors, than the 
oy of Druidiſm, But however this m_—_ be, ſce _ I. p. 304. 
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| the days are long, the maids ſſi „„ 
vp. Can we be allowed to read, uſque imminentẽ luna? So Mr. Strype * 1 
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— rothe juitteſp9}v#K Inh their nimble 5 
movements ſhake. the ground. In the winter holidays, 
the youth are entertained in a morning with s fighting = 
[$6] to che laſt gaſp, as likewiſe with hogs full tuſked, ink 
tended to be converted into bacon; or game-buls [81], A 
and bears of a large bulk [82}, are baited with dogs. And 

when that vaſt lake; which waters the walls of the city to- 

rd frozen {83} the youth in great 

* * 8 nn TO 


79 6 i Anmien 


* 


i Tung. 80 all the manuſcripts, and I have accordingly ſo rendered it, ſup- 
poſing ab to be underſtood; and fo Lord Lyttelton gives it, TH. p. 275. 


Yet it is ſomething pag A in theſe times, and in ſummer, when 
not begin to dance before the moon was 


gives it, when he tranſlates it until moon-light. Horace indeed, to whom our 1 
Author plainly alludes, gives it imminente luna, by meon-light, 1 Od. 4. but 


then Au occurs not there. Let the Reader judge. However, from the 


Latin Cithara, which is itſelf from the Greek, comes Guitar and Cittern. 
80. © With boars fighting, &c.'] We know nothing at this day either of 
or hogs fighting together, either to death or before t ig Naughter, N * 
1. Or game - bulls. ] Bulls are now ordered in ſome places to be baited, ; 0 


5 under a penalty, before they are llaughtered in the ſhambles; to give no- 


tice, I preſume, to the inha that coarfe meat of that fort is to be 


fold by the owners of the bealls, | But here it ſeems to mean not ſo much 


beaſts intended for laughter, as game-bulls trained for the purpoſe of making 
ſport and diverſion; and ſo I have tranſlated it. 

82. © Bears of large bulk.”] See Note 26, and Maitland's account of, i 
Paris-garden, p. 1382, 

83. When that valt lake, which. Lale the walls of the city. toilets '# | 
the north is hard frozen,'] Moor-fields' perhaps; fince Mr. Maitland in- | : 


{ "_ us, p. 16, 24, 1370, that wp A. 14155 ER all a moraſs, 
: . 4 whence 


*. 


. * to div ls the ice, Some, taking 
+ a. ſmall run [84], fa an increment af velocity, place their 
- # Hectat the proper diſtance, and are carried ſliding ſidewrays 
+ a yo way; others will make a large cake of ice, and 
one of their companions upon it, they take hold of 
one angghef's hands and draw him along: when it ſome- 
times happens, that moving ſwiftly on ſo ſlippery a plain, 
they all fall down headlong. Others there are who are 
ſtill more expert in theſe amuſements on the ice; they 


place certain bones [85% the leg: bones of ſome animal, 
under the ſoles of their feet, by tying them round their 


ankles, and then taking a pole ſhod with iron into their 
hands, they puſh themſelves forward by ſtriking it againſt; 
the i ice, and are carried along with a nn equal 50 the 


whence i it is n to imagine the furtacy.of of them 3 be covered with : 


y eer in the middle of the 12th century: or perhaps that pool in Smithfield | 
malay be intended, of which the ſame Author ſpeaks, p. 987, 991: or laſtiy, 
Peortpool, for which ſee him, p. 1362. Stowe, p. 299, . to underſtand 
tit: of Moorfields; and ſo Mr. Strype, p. 685. / 
"SE 0 - 84. Taking a ſmall run.“ ] Hi ex curſu motu aptato citatiore. 8 | 
- lidingis here deſcribed; and I greatly prefer Mr. Stowe's and Mr, Hearng's 
lection of -captato, to the aptato of Mr, Sparke, ſince much force and velo- 
city i is gained by the ene run which the ar why before he comes 
upon the ice. SY 
85. They place certain boties, * 1 A a kind of dads Io» 
tended; of which probably this may be the firſt deſcription on record. The 
pole, ſhod with iron, for the procuring of velocity, is, however, nom | 
© grown obſolete ; nor have we any battling at this time amongſt ſcaters, - 
Yips of i * moreover, have now 1 the uſe of the bones of aui 


* R fli ht 
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E "— ; "I : [/ 52 Fi | 5 A 
—_—_ flight of a bird, or a bolt ais 8 a * bin * — 
1 Sometimes, two of them thus furniſhe agree to ſtart op- | . * 
5 „„ poſite one to another, at a great diſtance; they meet, ele- 
_— . vate their poles, attack and ſtrike each other, when one 
1 "Fas odr beth of them fall, and not without ſome bodily hurt; Sp 
A | and gyen after their fall, they ſhall be carried a good di- 
—_ 7 _ Nance from each other, by the rapidity of the motion; and 
| whatever part of your head comes upon the ice, it is fue | 
to be laid bare to the ſcull. Very often the leg or the arm w 
1 8 of the party that falls, if he chances to light upon them, is 
. broken: but youth is an age ambitious of glory, fond and 
= ceovetous of victory; and that in future time it may acquit 
1 . — 83 itſelf boldly and valiantly in real engagements, it will run * 
© 5 207 0 Oye | theſe hazards in ſham ones. Many of the citizens take 
a e A A ag e great delight in fowling, with merlins, hawks, &c. 186 
2288, . Was likewiſe in hunting; and they have a right and privi- 
K 227 Acer. 7 lege of hunting in Middleſex, Hertfordſhire, in all the 
ot ae 7. wh . chiltem country 187 and in Kent as far as che N 
. | £ 5 
; 486. « Mertins, hawks, ke. j Hawking was now a genera ſport ang e x q b b i 4 


'  erciſe amongſt the nobility and gentry. Ld. Lyttelton, III. p. 300. 
one would ſcarce TR eee PONG CEE d 
dd expenſive, at this period. | 
97. They have a right _ privilege of hunting in Middleſex, &c.“ 
8 8 See Mr. Maitland, p. 40. Chiltra is the chiltern country, now ſo called. 
See Mr. Hearne's Cur. Diſc. p. 50; and Camden's Brit. in Oxfordſhire and 
Bucks; Maitland, p. 34. Alſo Annal. Dunftap. ad ann. 1266, where 
Ciltra is amended by Mr. Hearne, without cauſe, Ci/tria., However, ſee 
him upon the place. Hence the officer of the city called the Common- i. 
Hunt, i, e. Huntſman; for which ſee Camd. col. $91, and Maitland, 


= 1 107, 1379. | 5; >: 
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| Cray [88]. The Londoners, at that time called Trim 

Vvrantes (89) repulſed Julius Cæſar, a man who ever marked 

J with the — of his foes: Hence TAs 
# ; : f | days, i | 


"Mon Britain he ſought, but turn'd his back diſmay'd.” 


This city bath produced FREY who conquered many 
kingdoms, and in particular ſubdued the Roman empire. go]: 
it hath alſo generated many others, whoſe military valour 
hath exalted them to the ſkies, as was N to Brutus 
oy the oracle of Apollo [oi]: Ea 


4 Brutus, there lies beyond the Galliè de | | 1 NY 
« An ifland which the Weſtern Sea ſurrounds z. 


+ ** 


name is Craia, for ſee Mr. Lambarde's Peramb. of Kent, p. 443; and ſo 
Mr. Strype gives it, I. p. 299. And = II. p. 685, it is called 88875 
munter. 

389. © The Londoners, at that time called Trinovantes. ] Few Jeffrey 
of Monmouth again. See him, lib. I. and IV. where this very paſſage 
from Lucan is cited. We are not to ſuppoſe, however, that _ * was 

"then built, though it was ſoon after. 

90. And in particular ſubdued the Roman empire. Altudiag to the 

ſtories of Ebraucus, Belinus, Brennius, and Gurgiunt Babtrue, as narrated 
by Jeffrey of Monm. lib. II. and III. 

91. As was promiſed to Brutus by the oracle of Apollo.“ Galfr. 
Monum. lib. I. where, however, it is an oracle of Diana, and not of 
Apollo. In the Oracle, two lines, 3d and 4th, are alſo omitted. Ts it 

not ſurprizing, that a Chriſtian, as our Author, was, ſhould give ſuch en- 


fulfilled as a real Prey? 
«To 


88. © The river Cray.) Stowe and "rad hes Grade) The right 3 I 4 


tire credit to this Oracle, a even to build upon it, and fuppoſe it to be * 


Js . b 1 3 
2 To reach that happy ſhare thy cit employ; i 


«© There Fate decrees to raiſe a ſecond Troy, 


6 And found an empire in thy royal line, 4 


4 5 time — ne'er r deſtroy, nor bounds orifices 


Aaron Tnoursom a 


a "oF Chriſtian religion had been planted here, Lon» 
don gave birth to Conſtantine the Great 2], ſon of the 


Empreſs Helen, who by donation: conferred the city of 
Rome, and all the infigni of the empire, upon God, and 


St. Peter, and Pope Sylveſter [9 zu whoſe ſtirrup he con- 


deſcended to hold [94], and afterwards declined to be called 


2 Is rather to he e Defender of the 
| | 2 


atine the Great, 7 Mr. Wea. Burton, * 


od. eee biud n Ca 


in Comment. on Itin. of Antonin. p. 172. diſapproves of this: that Con- - 


ſtantine was horn in. Britain, is now firmly eſtabliſhed by Mr. Drake, i in 


his Eboracum, p. 43 but that event happened at Vork probably, eng 


$9/that Author; and nat at London, as Fitz-Sjephen here aſlerts. . 
city.of Rome * upon God, and 4 


83. * Who by donation conferred the 
St. Peter and Pope Sylveſter. *] This grant is all a forgery, and eyen 
lowed to be ſo by Papiſts as well as Proteſtants. Authors of Univ. Hif 


+ XV. p. 564+ Hearne, Anggt- on Sir John Spelman 8 Life of Al 


Þ- 103 · Preſervative againſt, Popery, III. Tit. xi. p. 71. See alſo Sir 
Paul Rycaut's tranſlation of my in the Preface. John Rous, how-.. 


ever, agrees with our Author, ſaying, p. 31, that Conſtantine ob reve= 
tentiam Chriſti Sancto Silvs 9 ſup ito ſuiſque ſuccefſoribus omnevim- 


Wale dignitates contulit. 


Wboſe ſtitrup he condeſcended to bold. This again is all le- 
dary. Lord Lytte ton, however, has reported one or two of the like 
ign Princes towards the Popes, Vol. III. 


ads of humilitiation in 80% 
i ug · and one in particular in King Henry f. in reſpect of Becket, 


Z g # y n 8 TTY 9 
- * * 


Vol, 


* 


boly Roman Church. Ana left the peace and . 4 
of our Lord the Pope fhoutd be moleſted by his preſence, 
and by ſecular tumults and diforders conſequent thereupon, 
he was pleaſed to Teave' the city, after. he had inveſted his 
Holineſs with it, and to found the city of Conſtantine for 
himſelf, London alſo i in more modern times, hath been 
the cradle of foine illuſtrious and great Princes, the Em- 
prefs Matilda, King Henry III. [95] and the bleſſed Arch- 
biſhop Thomas [96], the glorious Martyr of Chriſt ; _ 


<— Than whom the place ne er bore 
83 ſoul more candid, n@ a furer A 
to every perſon of worth throughout the whole Bann | 
world. „ E33 
The bleſſed Thomas, &c. [9 71 1 


Vol. V. b. 321. The infolerice of Hildebiand, or Gregory VII. ris 
the Emperor Henry IV. related by good authors, Moſheim and Keyſler, 
yas intolerable; and yet the behaviour of Alexander IIT. to the Emperor 
Frederic l barofla, if it be true that he put his foot upon the Emperor - 
neck, as jt aſſerted by Miſſon, was me more nn 1 880 
to ni „„ 

9 King Henry III. I Ses the Diſſertation.” 


96. The bleſſed Archbiſhop Thomas.'] The particular 1 of his A-, hon SV. 4 7 PIT 
birth was Mercer's-chapel in Cheapſide, and his father CUbGt wit a. Gro .. . 

rſon of good condition. Maitland, p. 886, 11 3. and our Author; p. 10. R e. ge, , 
Why therefore he ſhould ſay that his parents were ciues Lundoni nediaſtini, Cet lu, ba 4 Ca. 
is difficult to imagine, the word midia/tinus not ſignifying a perſon of a He hath . ca . ee, 


middle rank, but rather of a low. one. He ſeems to haue hall a different 
tion of the word than what we have. 


| ae eAus Heme FAA 
Hr. ae 6 
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97. Here follows in Mr. Sparke's editing the Life and Paſtion ” 8. 2. — 2 


| Thomas, Archbiſhop and, ms beginning, Bratum Thema, Se. 
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viva SANCTI THOMA 


 ARCHIEPISCOP! & MARTYRIS, 


* 
. 1. 


0 of bobs 


0 


„ AUTHORIS PROLOGUS. 


D Dei omnipotentis gloriam, & perpetuam beati 
Thomæ memoriam, & ad omnium legentium vel 


| audientium profectum & ædificationem, ipſius boni archi- 


præſulis & martyris Thomæ vitam & path onem, ego Wile 


* 


lielmus, filius Stephani, ſcribere curavi: ęjuſdem domini 5 


tudinis ejus oris ipfius invitatus alloquio, fui in cancellaria 
ejus dictator; in capella, eo celebrante, ſubdiaconus; ſe- 


tera plurima, quæ hie ſcribuntur, oculis auribus au- 


1 9 a pins didici relatoribus. 
Pla 


mei concivis, clericus, & convictor; & ad partem ſolici- _ 


dente eo ad cognitionem cauſarum, epiſtolarum & inſtru- 
mentorum, quæ offerebantur, lector; & aliquarum, eo 
quandoque jubente, cauſarum patronus; concilio Nor- 
thamtoniæ habito, ubi maximum fuit rerum momentum, 


eum ipſo interfuĩ; paſſionem ejus Cantuariæ inſpexi; cæ- 


* 


— 


7 


2 


, ow . TE — Parked ee, 


376 


- us © 
- Plato-rempublicach orjgicne foimavic {tun Afiigyiin 
hiſtoria fa Salluſtius Hi] deſcipht, occalions Panorura Ro» 


manis rebellium, & Romanorum ad eos ſubjugandos ſepius 


33 1 mn 


Deſeriptio Soba civitatis Lundoniz*. 1 


Inter nobiles orbis urbes *, quas fama celebrat, civitas | 


Lundoniz, regni Anglorum ſodes, una eſt, quz famam ſui 
latius diffundit, opes & merces longius tranſmittit, caput 
altius extollit. Felix eſt aeris ſalubritate, Chriſtiana reli- 
gione, firmitate munitionum, natura ſitus, honore civium, 


pudicitia matronali, ludis etiam quam jocunda*, & nobi- 


lium foecunda eſt « vicorum: 125 3 feriatim libet 
inſpicere ® * =: 5" "i 259 


| 4 VARIANT ES LECTIONES. 
13 nunc Londonia, cum o, legitur in MS. Hearne» Vide 


in Annot. 


— 


. | 
———_——; in ſua * exſcripſit cl. 3 
bet, viz. De clementia atris; ante voces etiam inter nobiles, aliud, de fn quſdm itidern 


_ exhibet., Hujuſmodi Lemmata, fuis quzeque locis, occurrunt frequentius in illo co- 


dice; ficut et in alio Joh. Stovei. Nullius tamen cum fint momenti, et ab editione 


 - Sparkiang, ex 22 en GI EIS 


mus, nunquam poſthac corum mentionem facturi, 


ANNOTATIONES. 
"=o . Salluſtivs.] De Bello Jugurth. § xx. ſeq. 


.. *Urbes orbis. H. & fic Lel. Collect. III. * 
in Stare. H Fl | 


Lot” 


2. Lundoniæ. ] Sic Sparkius ſemper in hoc opuſculo, Hearnius LE 8 


ie; qui tamen adnotat nunc Lundenia cum , nunc Londenia cum 


2 legitur in MS, 1 Hiſt, e | 


Sic 


TR 85 1 
mi ſiquidem {3}, emollit animos hominum clementia 
cli 40%, non ut ſint in venerem putres, ſed ne © feri fine! < & 
 beſtiales, potius benigni & liberales. 5 
Eſt ibi in eccleſia beati Pauli epiſcopalis 6 : quon- 
* fuit metropolitana, & adhuc futura creditur, ſi remea- 


verint cives in inſulam: niſi forte beati Thomæ martyris 


titulus archiepiſcopalis, & præſentia corporalis, dignitatem 
illam Cantuariæ, ubi nunc eſt, conſervet perpetuam: ſed 


cum utramque harum urbium : ſanctus Thomas illuſtra- 


verit, Lundoniam ortu, Cantuariam oceaſu ; ipſius ſancti 


- intuitu, cum juſtitiz acceſſu, habet altera adverſus alteram, 


quod amplius alleget. Sunt etiam, quod ad Chriſtianæ 
fidei cultum tum in Lundonia tum in ſuburbio b. 
| | tredecim 

VARIANTES LECTIONES. 8 


23 er 1754. 

Sic plane in 32333 at ne, H. Serypius dſt 
interpoſuit ante porius. 
Gr . 
1 . 60; & ride Du Fieſaium 5s Glo 

aft Lal. in Oolledt. p- 421, — 3 ONE 


ANNOTATIONES. _ 2 


Sie infra ahi. et Hearnius et Sparkius dant jocunda, Joh. 1 in ſus . | 
tione habet. jucunda. Obſervandum interea Sparkium noſtrum, p. 23, 34» 


36, alibi, exhibere Zondonia, unde patet, codicem ejus MS. tum non ſemper 
ſibi eſſe conſtantem. Stoveum etiam alicubi infra habere Londoni, ubi in 


Bodl. et Sparkiano eft Lundimie. Vide Aſſemblage of Coin: —— by 


Abs. of Canterbury. 
3+ * Siquidem.”] 8 * in Kiehn noſtris moneBicis ſæpe 


valet igitur. Sic infra, p. 32. Matth. Paris, p. 350, 352, 396. Annal. 
Burton. p. 335. Henr. Hunting. p. 371. Rog. Hoveden, p. 686. 5 
* Swapham, p. 103, 114, 118, 120. Alii. 


0 *Emollit anitnes hominum elementia celi.”'] Verſus Hexameter, qui 
proinde 


(59 ) 


tredecim. : majores eccleſiz conventuum, bn minores 
| parochianas centum W ſex. Fo 
 Habet ab oriente * arcem palatinam, maximam & toes 
tiſſimam, cujus & area & muri a fundamento profundiſſimo 
exurgunt!; cæmento n cum ſanguine animalium tempe- 
rato: ab occidente duo caſtella munitiſſima s; muro urbis 


alto & magno, duplatis heptapylæ portis, eee, gare Abi 


turritoꝰ ab aquilone per intercapedines. 

Similiterque ab auſtro Lundonia murata & turrita fuit ; 
ſed fluvius maximus piſcoſus, Thameſis?, [5] mari influo 
refluoque, qui illac 4 allabitur, moenia illa tractu temporis 


| abluit, 
< VARIANTES LECTIONES. | 

i Parrochianas cum iy r in MS. non aliter ac P iagium & Parrochiatis 
legimus. H. Leland in alle. Uh $493, hover ewes Legebat idem, 
127, it | IT WEE 
f Vide Hearne, d el Colle, IU, 421 
Ex ſurgunt. H. 


n Cemento. H. 8 
= Colo poſt munitiſima diſtinxit Stoveus ; qui et 3 of? on by * 


n tur dupplatis eptafile, H. male, 
—— inſeruit Strypius . abſc —. . 
amenſis. H. Thamenſis. Strype. V. Commentarium. 
Allie primum in Cod. —— Rates Sed a PR HOY 1 8 
nus. H. et ſic Lel. in Collect. | 


. . 
> * 


: ANNOTATIONES. 


proinde in impreſſis repræ ſentari ſic debuit; unde n bl ſit 
haud mihi liquet. Cordatum neminem movebit ſyllaba tertia brevis in 
voce emollit, cum in Czſuri, tum in ſcriptoribus veteribus, quos claſſicos 
vocamus, tum in auctoribus mediz et infimz Latinitatis, his A 
ejuſmodi ſyllabæ naturi breves non raro producantur. ' 


ADH ABA AA - 


5. Thameſis. 1 Cod. MS. Bodl. Tamenſis, neque aliter 8 c. | 


xiv. xv. et p. 119; et Beda H. c. iii. quod tamen n eſſe cenſeo. 
Lel. in Colled. 10. p- 421. exhibet Tamęs. 
4s a | "7 "= 0 An. 
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q & 1 

ent-, labefactavit, dejecit. hem fuſara ab o 
palatium regium eminet t ſuper fluvium eundem, ædiſi- 
cium incormparabile, cum antemuralis [6] & propugnacu- 
lis, duobus miſlibus * ab urbe, — tens. ggg n 
nuante. * : 

Undique extra ee ee eek beten ar- 
boribus confiti, ſpatioſi & ſpecioſi, contigui habentur. ny 

Item a borea 7 ſunt agri, paſcue*, [7] & pratorum grata 
planities, aquis fluvialibus interfluis ; ad quas molinorum 


verſatiles rotie citantur cum murmure Jocoſo. Proxime 


f vARIAN TES LECTIONES. 
* H. & Lel. in Colle. mal. Vide Commentarium. | 
* e — 1 Vide Comment. | 


t Continet. Lel. in Collect. malt | 
» Milibus in MS. . 


1 Civium horti. 


4 
3 
* Ti nam quam e c . Many Sores: 


i her tools. ANNOTATIONES. h 

6. Antemurali.“ ] Murus exterior, quo cætera urbis aut caftelli « mœnfa 
einguntur, & muniuntur, ne ad illa ſtatim hoſtibus acceſſus pateat. Du 
Freſne, in Gloſſ. Johannes autem de Janus apud eum, melius, ut puto, 
deſerlbit, Atemurala dicitur defenſio ante murum, cum non tam mu- 
ras undique atque ex omni parte Palatii cireumduktus, quam, munimentun 
enn a fronte innui tantum videatur. 

7. Agri, paſcuz:*] Agri paſcui. Hearnius pro more ſao ſatis ab- 
ſurde.” Sparkius. Lectio fane recepta eſt longe potior, confer enim, p. 14. 
Thomas autem Hearnius, homo ab induſtrià, do&rink et accurats inſpec- 
tone Codicutti veterum exeforum fumms laudandus, licet non undecunque 
WWW 0 wi 

1 5 8. Pa- 


* 


0 5 
patetꝰ [S] ingens foreſta , ſaltus « * ferarum Ia- 


| 4 cervorum, damarum, aprorum, & urſorum * ſylve- 


ftrium. Agri urbis ſationales [o] non ſunt jejunæ glareæ, 
ſed pingues Aſiæ campi, qui faciant * lætas ſegetes [10þ & 
ſuorum cultorum repleant horrea cerealis mergite 5 culni. 
Sunt etiam > circa Lundoniam ab aquilone ſuburbani 
fontes præcipui, aqua dulci, ſalubri, perſpicua, et, 
yer claros rivo trepidante capillos i 1]: 929 
inter quos fons ſacer, ſons clericorum, fons Gang | 
Clementis nominatiores habentur ; & adeuntur cele- 
briore * acceſſu, & majore frequentia ſcholarium , 


1 urbanæ juventutis in ſerotinis {12} æſtivis ad 


VARIANT EsS LECTIONES. 
> Potius patent, BL. Emendatio Futils, | 
Foreſta ingens. H. 
T Ita diſtinxi, favente Cod. S. ut poſt latebr x vox FED vol dals, r 
Male: in Stoveo, Salns nenorof tervarem, Ianbree renn, a6. 6— 
dammorum pro damarum legitur. 


© Alii :azrorum.  Sparke, Strype. Vide Commentarium. 
2 {ed male. H. 


— ete MS. ere in Stoves, Au fetu pecormm, aut cerealrs wg th 
eximi. — 3h « $27. Mani Lee A ADRABS AGEL. - Servius. 


DE ANNOTATIONES. | 


8. Pate! Corrigi vult Hearnius pazent. Sed ferri poteſt vulgata leQtio. | 
9. © Sationales.”] * Agri ſcil. Gents penn OD IET | 


—_- Sariſber.” Hearnius, et vide Du Freſnii Glofarium. 


* 


Qui faciant Ita es. ] Heniſtichan a Georgic. L i. mutuo 
— 

11. * Per claros rivo the lapillos Ry Hexametri fragmentum. 2 
12. Serotinis.“] Serotina, ſubſtantive uſurpatum, . et . 
ani ignotum oft; valet idem ac un. 117 A 5 
3 | | | auram 


7 
* - g 


8 


161 
auram ereuntis. Urbs ſane bout; 6 fi \bonum haben d OM 
N num. 7 
rds iſta viris tt ONES! armis ei multo ba- 

. inder populoſa: ut tempore bellicæ cladis, jubente rege v 

| ure rebenTuc - Stephano, bello apti ex ea exeuntes oſtentui, haberentur 
Vleͤginti millia armatorum equitum, ſexaginta millia pedi- 
5 tum æſtimarentur. Cives Lundoniæ ubicunque locorum 
præ omnibus aliis civibus ornatu morum, veſtium & menſæ 

lautiorisꝰ, ſpectabiles & noti habentur. Habitatores alia- 
rum urbium cives, hujus barones e 2 * 

omnis controverſiæ ſacramen tum 


9 „ VUrbis matronæ ipſæ Sabinæ ſunt “ 05 N 


In Lundonia tres principales eccleſiz ſcholas celebres 
habent de privilegio & antiqua dignitate. Plerumque 
tamen favore perſonali alicujus* notorum ſecundum Phi- 


VARIANT Es LECTIONES. 5 


esd ge eee nenne aſt in ver 
-fione nobiſcum facit. * \ 
| ub rege. H. "TION + hd © 
X57 | ' v Aliter in Stoveo, viz. bello apti, e ex ea exeuntes au, e 20,000 ar- 
: matorum equitum, 60 mille &c. & in verſione Anglica, I the fatall varres wnder 
_ King Steven, there went out to a nufter, men fi: for <varre, efteemed to | the number of | 
20,000 horſemen armed, and 60,080, footmen. In Cod. autem noſtro cum offentatui 
6 tum offentui ſeribitur. Et quidem oftentui veriorem eſſe lectionem cenſuerim, niſi 
1 | 1 puncta (quamris id a 15 recentiori factum fuiſſe ſuſpicor) poni vi- 
5 Nonnulli tamen 9 —_—_— am vocem paullo inferius adhi bibuit auctor) 
| . — — F Str. habet 
= =, 8 5 | 8 
4 5 | © Menſz locutione. H » Hearne, mals. parke. 
Ee ͤͥ Habitatores... : Totum-hoc Sp, 
_ * HicStrype in tulit in textum, viz. e er r lefiz o Paul, Feeleia 
8. 2 & Eoeleſia 8. Martini | 
" £t Or yPe. | 
'* Perſonz alicujus, vel aliquorum doctorum, qui ſecundum philoſophiam noti et 
| 5 habeantur, et aliz ibi ſcholæ — permiſſione. H. Idem Stowe 
3D Sparke et Strype.  Habentur, i in Stoveo. h 
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70 6 1 5 
e plures ibi ſcholæ * Diebus feſtis 


add eccleſias feſtivas magiſtri conventus * celebrant ». . Diſ- 


putant ? ſcholares, quidam demonſtrative, dialectice alii; 
hit rotant ” enthymemata *, bii perfectis melius i utuntur 
8 ſyllogiſmis. - Quidam ad ee exercentur diſpu- 
tatione, quz eſt inter colleQantes ; alii ad veritatem, quæ 
eſt perſpeCtionis * gratia. Sophiſtæ ſimulatores agmine & 
inundatione verborum beati judicantur, alii paralogizant*. 
Oratores aliqui quandoque orationibus rhetoricis aliquid 
dicunt appoſite ad perſuadendum, curantes artis præcepta 
ſervare, & ex contingentibus nihil omittere. Pueri diver- 
ſarum ſcholarum verſibus inter fe convixantur; aut * de 
principiis artis grammaticæ, vel regulis præteritorum vel 
ſupinorum , contendunt. Sunt alii qui in epigramma- 

tibus, rythmis f & metris, utuntur vetere illa triviali dica- 


VARIANTES LECTIONES. 


e * diſcipulis ſuis conventus, gratia exercitationis, celebrant. Strype in Sparke. 
Vide Commentarium. 

u Sic e Cod. MS. recte edidi, non a ut in Stoveo, cujus etiam verſio (ſi 
modo verſio iſta illi debeatur) hoc in loco male ſe habeat. H.  Celebrant.. Strype. 

_ 7: Diſputant, ibidem. Strype. 5 

* —— diſputatione. Strype, i in margine conjiciens exercent. Sed bene ſe 
_ 3 Sparkiana. i. 

1 recitant enthymemata. H 

Melius perfectis. H. qui proro ſeri Te s his 


u 
2 que eſt perfectionis. H. St 5 
9 Paralogizantor, H. addens, * Lo EIS MS. Sed c pro 2, fu in a Bbrls Ve= 
' teribus. Bene ſe habet vulgata Lectio. Vide Du Freſnium. 
Et pro aut ſupra lin. ſcripfit manus recens., Quo pode etiam edidie ES H. 

e Abeſt ab H. mals. Aut db. Strype. | 

Futurorum, St, & Hearne : * perperam.' Sparke. | 
; e Sunt alii qui epigrammatibus, rithmis & metris utuntur, vetere illa triviali dica- 
citate, licentia Feſcennina ſocios en rer e N EEE &c. tu 
nec melius in verſione vernacula. H. 1 
f Rithmis. H. Strype. oy . 

ti 3 e | oitate 


* 


ntimemata, MS, a 
tov. ſed bi; enen. in Codd. 
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2 ; 


Lr, 


9 —— citate ; ncentia 8 31 ſocios; ſappreſlis notnini- 
| N | bus, liberius lacerant ; lzdorias jaculantur & ſcommata 
= - [2 4]; ſalibus Socraticis > ſociorum, vel forte majorum, 
| he. vitia tangunt; vel i mordacius dente rodunt * TRooulng" & 5] 
. audacibus dithyram ampi 8 U 61. Auditores, +. AE 


VARIANTES LECTIONS. 


| # Feoengina, H. Sparkius ici rid Wed 
b Sacraticis MS. „ e eſſe 


- fi Catangvus in Ph V. - ubi ramen Seyrices habent 3 Scraticos 
har def lot ur ut nos monuimus in in editione nora noſtra Plinii 


ue. H 
Ne] vic in Cod, noſtro. Sel magus s emendavic . . quo modoctiam le- 
andacibus 


* 


rOA ant 


24 Porro in ſibro noſtro MS. poſt Theorine adduntur atthira- 
WS ., Sed perperam, ut opinor. Nam fub utraque voce linea ducitur, punctaque ſub 
Ap ; atthiranis ponuntur. Quid quod et deeff in e 
| e MOREY 77; 
2 Hogs Fe Panos ants. . . Tr 
ANNOTATIONES. - 


13+ © Feſcennina.'] © Feſcennia, vel Feſcennium, eft oppidum He- 
< trurizz, in quo non tantum nuptialia carmina ſuerunt inventa, ſed et Car- 
minis quoddam genus, omni ebſcenitate opprobrioque refertum. Hine 
«£ multz locutiones apud auctores veteres.” Hearne. _ 
14; Lœdorias jaculantur & fcommata.'] |, Apulltifacrobiem, Saturn, 
5 VII. c. iii. ha duz voces fimiliter ſimul junctæ oceurrunt. | 
| | 15. Dente rodunt Theonino.”] er 1 Epiſt, ties: 88. ubi videlis 
| . — ˙ nizet codex Sparkiann, cm Ak 
ranis in Bodleiano vox fit nihili, Locutio eft deſumpta ex Horat. 4 Od. 


25 II. quam tamen perperam adhibuit noſter. Dithyrambis fiquidem antiquis | 


nikil commune erat cum ſarcaſmis vel vituperiis; exdacoribus convitits, 
| Tues quod yel Sparkianæ LeRioni anteſercadum IIs on 


& : 
3 - 8 4 2 * -” as < 4 
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„„ 
(bee 
A * 

— 


kxyit, Confer etiam, fi r eſt, Car, Du Freſuium in ye. 
| K . 


- £41 


E ER ap cidere parati[15}, 
1 
© Ingeminant tremulos naſo criſpante cachinnos Wh 
/ Je Jau, re Aa Au. Tet 


Singulorum n exercitores, ſingularum rerum 


venditores, ſingularum operarum ſuarum locatores, quoti- 


diano mane II 9] per ſe ſunt locis diſtincti omnes, ut officiis, 
Preterea eſt in Lundonia ſuper = ripam fluminis, inter 


vina in navibus & cellis vinariis venalia, publica coquina, 


Ibi cotidie ® pro tempore eſt invenire cibariaz fercula*; affa, 
piſta?, frixa, elixa, piſces, piſciculos, carnes groſſiores Pau- 
peribus, delicatiores divitibus, venationum [29], avium, 
avicularum. Si ſubito veniant ad aliquem civium amici 


VARIANTES LECTIONSS 


0 Supra. * a7 
ehe 8 


5 Ciba fercula, Hine non en & ſic Sepp. 
P > Abel ab H. & e b ut puto. 


ANNOTATIONES. 


„ Multum tidere parati.“] Hoc, quod repetitum ell infra, PENA 


Num. 46,) ex illo Rethi videatur eſſe efformatum, K 1325 n taudet 
paratus. Vi dere, male, in Strypio. 


18. Ingeminant tremulos naſo criſpante cachinnos.”)] Perſius, III. 85, 


niſi quod numerus in ingeminant variatur propter auditores, pominativrum 


plaralem. ” 
19. * Quotidiano mane. ] Nové, puto, hot diflum. Fotuiuls quippe 


N 2 * inuſitata eſt. 


Venationum. ] Veniſon. Matth. Paris, p. 373, 421. Blount, 
1 p. 141, 165. Gunton, p. 153, 155, et Verſio Vulg Genel. 


Fl 
if 


fatigati 


Sa * 


rr ee n r 


n 


4 5 * n 


— 


__ * ivo formavit Matrialis, ubi tamen alii acipenſera EN e ee 


F 


13 | quæ- 
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fatigati ex itinere, nec libeat jejunis q expoſtare, ut novi 


cibi emantur & * eta, 


" Dant* famuli manibus lymphas, paneſque caniſtris 2 : " 5 . 


Interim ad ripam curritur, ibi preſto ſunt omnia "> 
bilia.. Quantalibet militum vel peregrinorum infinitas in- Py 
travit - urbem, qualibet diei vel noctis hora, vel ab urbe a 
exitura, ne vel hi nimium v jejunent, vel alii [22] impranfi 

exeant; illuc, 11 -placeat, divertunt, & fe pro modo ſuo 

finguli reficiunt. _ Qui ſe curare volunt molliter, acipen- 

— . vel Afram 7 avem, vel attagenem * Ionicum nen e bom 


Ty”: 
VARIANTES LECTIONES. 


juniis. H. Sed Proves fejunis ; Strypius jejunus, male. | 
et ab H. et 8 { « 
[Abel ab Sed a ſu lin. a manu recenti ſcribitur. Nec der quam no 


- edidimus in Stoveo. H. . Strype. Vide Annot. 


* Caniftris abeſt ab H. & Strype. Vide Annot. 
Intrat. Strype, male. | 
—— Hl. aden e an PRE: 
RY ns, © us erem, Fe tamen, erem 
« ſcribit. Forte et acipenfs in n et inde fortaſſis acipen/em in accuſa- 


male. 
iam. H. mals; vide 3 Ne Afri . 


e — Strype,! 


* 


ANNOTATIONES. 


{0 «  Dant ali manibus lymphas, paneſque caniſtris. ] W's 795, 


. ubi legitur Cereremgue caniſrit, unde colligitur noſtrum hic memoria ſui ci- 
tando fuiſſe uſum. In Hearnii autem editione uti et in Strypiana, caniſtris 


omiſſum eſt, quod nollem factum, cum claudicaverit hoc pacto verſiculus. 


ov 22. Vel alii.”) F. vel illi. Sed forſan ſeripſiſſe potiùs debuit auctor, 


N vel ili minimum Jejunent, vet hi * exeant. Vide tamen CITE: ad 


= 
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quzrant *, appoſitis, quæ ibi inveniuntur, deliciis: Heo fa. Ry 
equidem publica -coquina eſt, & civitati plurimum expe- | 
diens, & ad civilitatem * pertinens. Hinc eſt quod bene! 

in Gorgia Platonis [23], juxta medicinam * eſſe cocorum * 
officium, ſimulachrum, & adulationem, quartz eule 
civilitatis . Eft ibi extra unam portarum ſtatim in ſub- 
urbio quidam planus campus re & nomine. Omni ſexta g, 
feria, niſi ſit major feſtivitas præceptæ ſolennitatis, eſt bi- 
dem celebre ſpectaculum nobilium equorum venalium: 
ſpectaturi vel empturi veniunt, qui in urbe aſſunt b, comites, 
barones, milites, cives png, | Juvat videre gradarios 
ſuccuſſatura intente & ſuaviter ambulantes; pedibus late- - 
raliter ſimul erectis, quaſi a ſubalternis & demiſlis : Hine 
equos, 2 armigeris * copventunt, durius incedentes, (Hot im Hed 4. iP, 


* 
Jes A zi le, due uu. l 


VARIANTES LECTIONES. 
Non o 8 Strype, male, 


d Civitatem, | 
© Ita e Cod. MS. recte edidi. Non, ut in Stor. juxta link N coquorum M- 
cium, fimulantium & adulationem quartæ parriculæ civilitatis, Miror itaque ntium — 
lin. in Cod. MS, (ac fi fmulantium legi deberet) virum quendam doctum poſuiſſe. / 
Male etiam in verſione Anglica; i, and th we read in Platoe's = he on — the 
office of cookes is neere to e he * of diſſemblers 
© of civility,” H. | 
«4 Coquorum, ; * | 


f e Stov. malè. 5 | ESTA 
h Adſunt. H. | 
i Nitente ſuayiter, H. & & Strype 3 3 notandum; cute e 


wel continente, MS. dee qui et fic W ſtatuit. Sed non . ut a 


ne 8 - 
N ey a1 ANNOTATIONES. V „ 
N ole Gorgia Platonis.“] P. 316. edit, Francof, 1602, Vide con- 
mentarĩium noſtrum, 
| K 2 ſed 
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| . 3 

ſed expedite tamen, qui quaſi » contradiRoriis * pedes fi by 
elevant & deponunt: Hinc nobiles pullos minores , qui. 
nondum framo affueti o, TERS” Pg | | 


... + Altius incedunt, et mollia erura reponunt of 9. + 


£07 


Hinc farkigarios membris vatidic & vegetis : hinc dextra- 

rios pretioſos, elegantis form, ſtature honeſtæ, micantes 

auribus, cervicibus arduis, clunibus obefis. In horum in- . 
ceffy ſpectant emptores, primo paſſum ſuaviorem, poſtea —_. 
motum citatiorem; qui eſt quaſi a contrariis pedibus ante- 
Horibus ſimul ſolo amotis & admotis, & poſterioribus ſimi- 

liter. Cum talium foi pedum curſus imminet, & aliorum 

forte, qui fimiliter font in genere ſuo ad vecturam validi, 

4 burforam vegett, clamor attollitur, vulgares equos in 
122 ire præcipitur: 2 alipedum pueri tres tres ſimul, ee 


VARIANTES LECTIONES.. 


ANNOTATIONES. 


| 24. Altius incedunt, & mollia crura reponunt.”] Geer III. 76, ubt 
tamen in ſingulari, ingreditur et reponit. Pluralem verbi prioris ferre non 

- potuit metrum, ſubſtituit igitur ejus loco incedunt. Hearnius & Strypius, 

1 vetficutum neglexerunt in fuis editionibus. Huc au- 

tem iterum refpexit auctor, p. 74, Ubi equos dextrarios deſeribens, inter 

alia habet ingredientes altius, crura mollia reponentes. Et ſequentia, micante: 

auribus, cervicibus arduis, dlunibus abet, ex Marone, I. c. plane exſcripta 


Ku, 


{ 27 . 


« * 


doQi equis imperitare, inde 3 e temperant 
frænis ora [25]: hoc maxime præcavent , ne alter alterĩ 
curfum * preripiat. Equi v fimiliter pro modo ſuo ad cer- 


tamen curſus illius attollunt {26]; tremunt artus, more. 
impatientes, ſtare loco neſciunt 27]; facto ſigno, membra ex- 


tendunt, curſum rapiunt, agilitate pervicaci feruntur; > Cer- 
tant ſeſſores laudis amore, & 1 ſpe victoriæ, equis admiſſis 
n calcaria, & nee minus eos urgere 7 virgis, fi: ciere 


vAAIANTES LECTIONES. | 


® Concurſum. H. male. 


P Ez qui Stov. nh in Cod. ehe manu recenti. Ree tamen 


—— Strype. 
_ 2 Et abeſt ab B 
* Surgere eos. H. 5 
ANNOTATIO NES. 


25. Seſſores alipedum pueri tres ſimul, aliquando bini ex condicto, et 
© bini certamini ſe præparant, docti equis imperitare, indomitorum lupatis 
c temperant frænis ora.*] Bini poſterius, utpote ſupervacaneum, delendum 


eſſe cenſeo, et copulam ms eſſe Ty deft, Ad en n 5 


ud alludit : : 
4 Gallica nec lupatis, 


& —_— ora frenis?”” 
Hon. 1 Od. VIII. 


Cujuſmodi frena veterum [he dicta erant ſecundum. nonnullos, quod ex. 
dente lupino eſlent facta; adi Dacerium, et e contra Montf. IV. ae Me : 
bixi ſo preparent.. Strype, optime. 

26. Attollunt.”] F. ſe attollunt.. Et fie Strype. 

27. Tremunt artus, moræ impatientes, ſtare loco neſciunt.“] ebene 


auctor Georg. III. 84. Stars Jaco uaſcit, micat auriluus et iremit artus- 


| jets h. 2 inert” 


. 


K 
omnia in motu eſſe, Gini He- 


raclitum 580, & falſam omnino Zenonis ſententiam, d- 
centis, quoniam, nion contingit moveri, neque ſtadium a 


pertranſire [29 Parte alia ſtant ſeorſim v ruſticorum pecu- 


lia, agrorum ee pr 2 fues Totigis ny vacue 1 


* 
ws 


Dated 


tentis uberibus, -. 7 ons ES 


Corpora magna doum, 


natione quæ ſub cælo eſt, navalia gaudent infſotpres habere 


* commercia. 


Aurum mittit Arabs; ſpecies & thera Sabeus [31]; : 
Arma Scythes ; oleum palmarum divite OE. 


VARIANTES LECTIONES. 


He — er . 1. 

1 icit me ji 

w Seorſum. H. 85 qu men jc fro 

z Fetibus tument. * & 2 TE et ant army "016777 em 2 


ſtatim denud 


y Scites, MS. H. + 500, 
© annotarTiOnEs.” 
28. © Heraclitum.”] Confer Diog. Laert. ix. 5 8. et Annot. 

29. 0 Zenonis ſententiam, diſcentis, quoniam, &c.'] Zeno Eleates indi- 


„& Vul- ; 


Ed Thura Saborue, 'J Confer Virg: Georg, I. 57. I 117. 


T6 | 66 Pingue 


- Ark pecus le“ lier 

Stant ibi aptæ aratris, ie, & bigis equæ: en | 
ventres protument*; alias editi feetus'obeunt, pulli laſci- N 
viores, ſequela inſeparabilis. Ad hanc urbem, ex omni 


1 


*® 4 « 


gitatur, cjuſque notifimum Argumentum Achilleum, de quo'adeundus eſt 
Diog. Laert. ix. 5 29, et Menagius ad locum. Ovoniam intgtea idem eft 
ac gudd, ut fere in ſeriptoribus monaſtieis. M. Paris, p. 590, v9 
gata Verſione, non rarb.  Videſis Du Freſaium, i in weibus; et Calmer in | 
Diction. v. Quiz. © | 

30. 22— hiigeraliſhopeows?] +: 8 


AS. 4. ES 


« Pingue ſolum Babylon: : ** lapides pretioſos ; "i 


** « Seres purpureas veſtes; Galli ſua vina *, . 22 
* 4 e Ruſſi“, varium W e ſabelinas 63275 | L. fm, 


Urde Roma, ſecundum chronicorum fidem, ſatis antiquior a . 


1 


eſt. Ab eiſdem quippe patribus Trojanis hc prius a Bruto 


condita eſt, quam illa © a Remo & Romulo: unde & ad- 


huc antiquis eiſdem utuntur « legibus, communibus inſti- 


tutis. Hæc etiam fimiliter illi regionibus eſt diſtinctaa : ; 
habet annuos pro conſulibus vicecomites; habet sts | 
riam dignitatem, & magiſtratus minores ; eluvies & aque- 
ductus in vicis; ad genera cauſarum, deliberative, demon- 


Cite. Py” , 


2 een 


| Did 
ſtrativæ, judicialis*, loca ſua, fora fingula'; habet ſua die- 
For _VARIANTES: LECTIONES. ö 
ein . hos eſſe wings eu. 5 
vina extra locum eſt, et Jabeli nas ſequitur. ES 
2 Ruſci, MS. H;- 
b Varium, grifium. H. vide Annot. 
© Deeſt illa in Stoveo. H. male. 125 * 
à Utitur. __— 
3 —_—_ Qed non go Rene Lei its; ; male 
uvio non o tamen us et Day; 
« Judiciae Str, ms: + f 
ANNOTATION E B. 
32. Quinque hi verſiculi ex ſcriptore aliquo recentiori, wild} tamen 
ignota, laudantur. Hearnii autem Diſtinctio, Varium, griſium, ſabelinas 
| re, puto, ſe habet; nam vide auctorem quem vulgò dicimus Joh. Brompt. . 
col. 1149, et noſtrum infra, p. 20, ubilegiturz Habuit etiam viginti quatuor 
mutatoria veflimentorum . . . . . & omnium elegantiam uarii, griſu, & pellium 5 
peregrinarum, palliorum quoque & tapetum, & c. Mittit porro Hearnius ad <A 
Du Freſnii Gloſſarium. Libri impreſſi omnes ante Sparkium verſiculos | 
hoſce proek orations, dederagt:: Maul c, bilde ou 
oY ; . "of dus 
8 1 1 
| Fi : jo: Th / 
: a „5 e act Ze * Gall, . Stadt „ 


a 


. 35 


ä 
* * N 
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| P ewe bus o ſtatutis commercia 3 Non puto urbem eſſe, in qua 
* | | ſint probabiliores [ 22): conſuetudines, in eccleſſis viſitandis, 
ordinatis Dei honorandis, feſtis feriandis; eleemoſynis dan- 
—_  - dis, in hoſpitibus ſuſcipiendis, in deſponſationibus firmandis, 
Ki EE i Cay matrimoniis contrahendis, nuptiis celebrandis, conviviis 
1 : ornandis, convivis hilarandis , etiam in exequiis curandis 
* , & cadaveribus humandis, , Solz peſtes Lundoniæ n funt 
3 immodica * ſtultorum potatio & frequens incendiu m. 
4 Ad bec omnes fere epiſcopi, abbates, & magnates Angliæ, 
4 1 cives & municipes ſunt urbis Lundoniæ: ſua? ibi ha- 
3 . beates edificia præclara, ubi ſe recipiunt, ubi divites im- 
_ beben ad concilia, ad conventus celebres in urbem 
4. evocati, a domino rege, vel — e-pidget 
tract negotiis. A Le, 
Amplius & ad fudos urhis veniamus, quoniam non ex- 
AY. £inc4. petit utiſem tantum & ſerſam urbem efle, niſi dulcis etiam 
ſit & jocunda: unde & in ſigillis ſummorum Pontificum, 


3% 


VARIANTES ELECTION Fs. 


Du jus in MS. Sed 5 ſapra 7us fopra rn ſeripht vi doctus. rn 
3 Comitia, H. & er ide Commentarium. 

* Conviviis bil. MS re pofU man us recen. Nec aliter in Stoveo. H. 
1 Soli MS, Sed 4 ſupra lin. a manu rec. Nes ſecus in Stov. H. i 


H. 8 y tereſt ; Leland A | 
t arum in Wenn 
Grabe Prone gf one non temere demnandun cit. e Com: 


(Alec. ) uſque ad tempora ultimi * Leonis pap, ex alia paſte bull, 


22 


3 


0 * 222 


4 


 {culpto * per impreſſionem piſcatore Petro, & ſupra, eum 
clave, quaſi manu Dei de ccelis ei Porree, & circa eum 


verſu, 5 
Tu pro me navem liguadd, ſuſcipe clavem.” 


Ex altera parte impreſſa e erat urbs, & ſcriptura iſta, Aurea* 
Roma [34]. Item ad laudem 2 5 ne & Rome, 
dictum eft; * 


Nocte pluit tota, redeunt ſpectacula mane: 
6e Diviſum i imperium cum Jove Cæſar habes [3 5] 2 


Loaodondiiipeo ſpectaculis theatralibus, pro ludis ſcenicis, 


ludos habet ſanctiores, repreſentationes miraculorum, quæ 


ſancti confeſſores operati ſunt, ſeu reptæſentationes paſſio- 


num, quibus claruit conſtantia martyrum. Præterea quot - 
| _ die quæ dicitur Carnilevaria [36]*, ut a puerorum 


VARIANTES LECTIONES. 


Speis in Cod. noſtro MS, ac fi {cripto legi debeat, Sed /cxſpto a manu recenti fopra 
lin. quo modo & Stoveus. H. 
t 2 2 u. H. 8 malè. | 
* Czlaris Au . > 
w 8 . 


ANNOTATIONES. 


34. „Aude Roma. '] Vide Auſonium de claris urbibus N*1, Aulea igi- 
tur, V. aria LeRio Cod. Bodleiani, nequaquam admittenda eſt, 


* Nocte pluit tota, &c, ] Vita Virgilii ber Donatum; ubi habee « edj- 


tur pro habes. 
36. Die quæ dicitur Carailevaria] Shrovs-Trgftay. - Vox ſatis infre- 
quens nec in Spelmanno nec in Du Freſuio occurrit. Adi veruntamen po- 


ſteriorem, v. CARNELEVYAMEN. . Recte Carnileyaria, inquit Hearnius, ut 


plane in Cod. MS. goſtro, non Carnivale ut in ora Codicis, et in edit. 
n Carnilevaria autem idem eſt quod Carniprivium, vel Carniſprivium. 


Lundo- 


Hula a- 


0 abb. | 
umme. 


Lect” 1. can. ie, 


tall iel ban ina | 


S bee, 


» id ; 


1 J. 


- Lundoniz * Judis i incipiamus; omnes enim pueri fuimus; 


ſcholarum ſinguli pueri ſuos apportant magiſtro ſuo gallos 


gallinaceos pugnaces 7, & totum illud antemeridianum 


datur ludo puerorum vacantium ſpectare in ſcholis ſuorum 


planitiem* omnis juventus urbis ad Ju ludym * pilz celebrem. 


- Singulorum ſtudiorum [ 37] ſcholares ſuam habent pilam ; 


- 


f, MS. Strypia MS. polam. 


ſingulorum officiorum. [38] urbis exercitores * ſuam fere: 


Knguli*. Majores natu, patres, & divites urbis, in equis. f 


ſpeftatum veniunt e earn ——x 
 VARIANTES LECTIONTS. | 
> Abeſt Lande ab H. Ares Te 


pugnas gallorum. Poſt prandium vadit in ſuburbanam 


4 non mals. 
——— J Eat in campos. . Spe. Eeodem cn. Vide 1 
Comment. | | 4 


— 3 aa in manibus. EY 75 


c ANNOTATIONES. 5 os | 1 
—— fndicram fholares,”] Scholarum, hoc eſt; ad 'eundam- 


.  fludium, & fludinm generale, ſignificat paſſim in ſcriptoribus monaſti- 


cis Acadamiam, five, ut nunc loquimur, Unziverſitatem. Vide Du Freſnium, 
item Annal. Dunſtap. p..236. Joh. Roſſum, p. 21, 26, 67, &c. In- 
gulphum, p. 73. Petr. Bleſenſem, p. 114, alios, Stevens in Monaſticoz. 
II. p. 20 ſeribit, your univerſal fludy; ſed aut: valde fallor, aut in Auto- 
grapho legebatur vefrum generale fludium. Cl. Hearnius e contra ſimiler» 


" wocabuli uſum in Gul. Malmeſburienſi, II. c. iv. ſe obſervaſſe pio ſe 


ſerebat. Vide eum ad Spelmanni Vit. Alfred, p. 178, edit. Anglic. Sed, 
me judice, toto ccelo, ut aiunt, errabat. 


5 3. Officiorum.'} Trades, Sic etiam ſupra; et vide ſane Du Freſ. 
5 1 Hy 


Nnantur- 


wp 
uE K . lf. 


gal 


; HS. ae 


dat, Sit aptus in gyros currere doctus equo. Lelandus pariter, omittens 


„ ca ©—© Ea. 9 
nantur « [39] cum juvenibus; & excitari videtur in eis ere li., 


motus coloris naturalis, contemplatione tanti motus & par- 

ticipatione gaudiorym adoleſcentiæ liberioris. Singulis 

diebus — in quadrageſima, poſt Fm e exit in 

"_—_— 3 recens examen in equis bellicoſis, — G 
| 8 „ in b equis certamine primis 5 [40]; | 

% pens & in gyros currere doctus equus rn” 


| Erumpunt a portis catervatim filii civium laici, inſtructi 


lanceis & ſcutis militaribus: juniores n 2 At boned 5 
dempto, præfurcatis; ſimulachra belli ci Seton": | | 


=ſcampeſtria prælia ludunt Iran; 88 G e 


et agonifticam exercent militarem'. Adveniunt & plu- | ee 


VARIANTES LECTIONES. q 
nnn H. male. Adnotat ille, ; Anni 8. — | Ws 4 


| rec, nec aliter quam nos edidit Stor. Vide Annot, * 


a i Sent Ms H. mals. 
e. —— Abſunt kee ab H, & 3 Lelndo. e 


ANNOTATIONES. | 
39. J uvenantur,”] Proba Lectio, ut patet ex Du Freſnioi + 
| 5 In equis certamine primis.”] Hemiſtichon ex Horat. A. p. 34. 
pan Aptus et in gyros currere doctus equus.'] Unde deſumptus eſt 
hicce Pentameter mihi quidem in præſentiarum non liquet. Strypius 


conjunctionem, & legens equos, tam metrum quam fenſum corrumpit, 
42. Campeſtria prælia ludunt.'] Hzc, que in Hearnio — ex vo- 

teri _ e tranſlata eſſe ſuſpicor. 

c 1 5 mmi, A 


5 
ae, 


| „ | 
* 


- [ 76 4 8 
rrimi Py rege in vicino poſito, & de farniliis. — 
rum , conſulum [43], & baronum ee nondum * 
gulo Aba militiz, gratia concertagdi. it fin 
ſhes victoriæ; equi f feri adhinniunt, ffœnos mandunt cum 


tandem ſonipedum rapit ungula curfum (a4 ſeſſores ado- 
* leſcentes, diviſis agminibus, hi o pracedentibus inſtant, nec 


aſſequuntur; hi ſocios conſequuntur, deficiunt e, & & præter- cu e. Hd, bang 


volant. In feriis +paſchalibus luduntquaſi praia navalia: 
in arbore fiquidem mediamna ſcuto fortiter innexo, navi- 
cula, multo remo "& raptu fluminis cita, celſa in puppi* 
Kantem habet juvenem ſcutum illud : lancea percuſſurum; 


( 8 . ui ſi ſcuto ili lanceam illidens frangat eam, & immotus 
£m Aar. 


mm 


perſi iſtat, habet propoſitum, voti compos*; fi vero lancea 
""itegta fortiter percuſſetit, in proftuentemamnem dejiciturs:. - 


' VARIANTES LECTTONES. 


7 = 


"= Abeſt ab B. Strype; mals, ut puto. 


3 tremunt artus, frenos mandunt, i impatientes moræ ſtare loco neſeiune, 
H. & 8 epetita videntur ex pag. 69. | 


His. — — Sie plane in ed z pro his in Storeo. „ 
y Deiciunt. H. 8 Recte. Sed dejiciunt, ut vulgo, in Stov. 
9 Feris. Strype, male 
Malo, remo. H. ſubjungens, ab.] Hane vocem omiſit gtoveus. Quin i in 
Cod. noſtro quatuor puncta ſub ea poſuit manus recẽns. Sed retinend. eſſe cenſeo. 
Mulio remo autem Lectio eſt A aſpernanda. 


Cella in x puppi, in — 2620 H. Strype. Yide Commentarium. 


« Comporede Hr. . 


iT iy Deicir 8 adjiciens * dejicitur Stor? Et tr ſunt men _ Sanne 


| ANNOTATIONES. | ps 
43: c Conſulum. .] Earls. Ut noſter, p. 64, et Spelmannus in n Gloſſ. 


- Vide Commentarium. 


44. Rapit ungula curſum. “] verbcul rl Horatio forts, 
2 Sat. I. reponendo Curſum pro cura. 
bs navs 


— it ingyl 22 ee. ae up 


1 5 


* 


navis motu ſuo ata preterit. Sunt tamen hinc inde ſecus : 


ſcutum 7-duz naves ſtationariæ, & in eis juvenes plurimi, 


ut eripiant percuſſorem flumine abſorptum *, cum primo 


emerſus comparet, vel ſumma rurſus cum bullit in unda 145] 


Supra pontem, & in ſolariis ſupra fluvium, ſunt qui talia 


ic: fe 1 ſpectant, multum ridere parati [46]. In feſtis tota ſtate 


foros 


; juvenes ludentes exercentur, 8 ſaltu, lucta · „jactu 
lapidum, amentatis miſſilibus ultra metam expediendis, 


parmis duellionum, Puellarum Cithara * choros .ducit © 


uſque imminente luna, & pede libero pulſatur tellus [47]. In 
hieme 4 ſingulis fere feſtis ante prandium, vel apri ſpu- 
mantes pugnant pro capitibus, & verres fulmineis accincti 
dentibus addendi ſuccidiæ, vel pingues taurt cornupete, 


VARIANTES LE CTION ES. | 
v Scutum abeſt a Stry 


= Abſortum MS, 5/ noſtræ adſtipulatur Cod. MS, Nec'aliter quidem Sto- 


veus in texta Latino; ſed fi verſionem Anglicanam ſequamur, plena diſtinctio poſt 
abjorptum, comma poſt unda, poni debet. N 


am ita ſe habet, but on either fide this r- 
get, two ſhips fland in ard, with many yong men ready to take him up after he is ſunte: 


| 45 Ja Zn Us. : . 


| lo 2H ae a- 1 


j 7 2 
fa Cart 


cer, 


@ſſoone as he appeareth againe on the top of of the water, t be {aver Hand upon the bridge, 


and other convenient places about the river, to behold theſe i :ngs, being prepared for laughter, 
upon the holy-days, Sc. H. 

2 Exercentur . . . lucta. Exercentur in ſaliendo, in arcu, in lucta. H. & Strype. 

d Citharza, H. Cycheræa, Strype; & vide Hor. 1 Od. iv. Mihi tamen neutra ha- 


rum Lectionum arridet. 


l 22 1 . tellus. Ducit choros, 5 pede libero mann, H. & Strype. 
1CINC. . 


25 *Promitentibus: Strypii MS. non mals. ES .} 


ANNOTATIONES. 


45. © Summa rurſus cum bullit in unda.“] Perf. Sat. III. 34. | 
46. Multum ridere parati.'] Vide ſupra, p. 65, ad Num. 1 N. B. 


"we hic male dat videri. 


0 5 pede libero pulſatur tellus 4 Horat. 1 9985 37¹ 


1 1 1 


feu urſi immanes, cum objectis depugnant canibus. Cum 
eſt congelata palus illa magna, quz moenia urbis aquilo- 
nalia ? alluit, exeunt luſum ſuper glaciem denſæ juvenum 
8 turmæ: Hi ex Curſu motu aptato * citatiore 48) diſtantiaa . 
2 pedum compoſita b, b, magnum ſpatium latere altero prætenſo ( de, l.. 
. perlabuntur. Alii ach magnos lapides molares de glacie 
= ſedes fibi faciunt ; ſeſſorem unum trahunt plurimi præcur- 
= 5 rentes, manibus ſe tenentes. In tanta citatione lubrici i 
| base, motus aliquando * pedibus lapſi cadunt omnes proni. Sunt 
| ali ſuper glaciem ludere doctiores, finguli pedibus ſuis ap- 
| _ athites, & fub talaribus fuis alligantes offa, tibias ſcilicet | 
= animalium, & palos ferro acuto fuppoſito i tenent ® in mani: 
glace. bus, quos cum aliquando glacies allidunt e, tanta rapac i: 
| . ; tate? feruntur, quanta avis. volans, vel rel pot baliſtæ. In- eit 4. Ae, Sand, 
= ; rerdum autem magna procul diſtantia, ex condifto, duo 


; . VARIANTES LECTIONES. 
* Aquilonia, 7 | . 
8 & Strype; Vide Annot. 3 Et 
: 08 be 1 | 8 
5 CER: IT & Spe, ag. & 


* Sie i Ms. = ar bereuen. 


(2 C. 2 


5 n N 
2. in MS, cum punto ub TT ie ha — 
recens. 2 in Stoveo, qui codicem hunc, ut opinor, ob 


1 „ 5 ANN OTATIONES. 

b — WE: | 48. Hi e i ex eurſu motu aptato citatiore.'] Abſonum, immo revera nul- 
=_— lum ſenſum præbet hæc LeQio. Quamobrem ſeripturam Cod. Bodleiani 
amnino amplectendam — viz. Captato. Vide Commentarium. 
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Arte- 


Ga 4 HK. 


Caium Julium Czfarem, qui. nullas niſi ſanguine fuſo FO; 


„ 1 3 1 9 
aliqui ita ab oppoſiti veniunt, concurritur *; palos erigunt, .... 7 


ſe invicem percutiunt; vel alter vel ambo cadunt, non ſine 


| Tefione corporali, cum poſt caſum etiam vi motus feruntur 
ab invicem procul; & qua parte glacies caput excipit , to- Lang” 
tum radit, totum decorticat. Plerumque tibia cadentes,. ee. 
vel. brachium, fi ſuper illud ceciderit, confringitur: ſed 


£ Aen. 


=tas avida gloriæ, juventus cupida victoriæ; ut in veris 


| preliis fortius fe habeat , ita in ſimulatis exercetur*, Plu- 


ximi civium dele&antur, dense in avibus cœli [49], niſis, a 
accipitribus, & hujuſmodi; ; & iu canibus militantibhus in 5 A 


luis o]. Habentque cives ſuum jus venandi, in Mid- ale. 
delſexia 7, Hertfordſira *, & tota Chiltra, & in Cantia uſque 


ad aquam Crayz . Lundonienſes, tune Trinovantes dicti, 


vias habere gaudebat, repulerunt. Unde Lucanus, 
Territa quæſitis oſtendit terga Britannis . 


VARIANT ES LECTIONES. 


 Curritur. Strype, male. | 
tTangit. H. et Strype. Sed melids Sparkius.. * - 
» Habeant. H. Sed Strypius habeat. 1 | W-.Y 

= Exercentur MS, H. = Exercetur. . 

7: Midelſexia, H. n Middleſexia, erpre. ; 

= Hertfordſcira, . Vie G | | | 

* Graiæ, H. malè de 1 | 


| en MS. H. 
| ANNOTATIONES. 
49. Ludentes-in avibus ccliz?}] Diverting themſelves. with hawking.- 
In hic vacat, aut idem eſt quod cum; vide p. 14, 353 hinc in manu forti,, 
p. 23, 44, in lituis ſuis duftilibus. Terre in igne & gladio depopulator. Ibidem, 


confer et p. 40, 73, 75 76. 
50. Et in canibus militantibus in a ſylvis.“] Militat in /ylvis carulus. pe 


Horat. 1 * II. 67s "FP et p. 11, en Poetæ verba lteratim al- 
= | Civitas 


5 * * 0 | | 
_ 5 1a 1 80 1 ; ” 
EN N 
=_ reject | e Lundonia peperi aliquot, qui regna FN =: Fg 
= - E 1 nbi ſubdiderunt imperium; & plurimos alios, 
3 quos mundi dominos virtus evexit ad deos [51þ v ut fuerat i RH 
—_ - _ Apollinis * oraculo Bruto promiffum : 5 : 
Y | | Brute, ſub occaſu [52], ſolis, trans Gallica regna, 
er mm Md. dared } « Inſula in oceano* eſt undique clauſa mari: _. 
=” e Hane pete ; namque tibi ſedes erit illa peennis ; TY 
Hie get natis altera Troja tuis. 
] EE Hine de ſtirpe tua [53] reges naſcentur ; & ire 4 
J TT Totius terre ſubditus orbis erit.” | 
= Et recporibus Chriſtianis nobilem illum edidit imperato- ; 
4 . ahed ) 
3 rem Conſtantinum, Helenæ reginæ flium qui urbem Ro- 0 
E mam, & imperialia inſignia omnia Deo donavit, & beato 
= | Petro, & Sylveſtro* papæ Romano i, cui & ſtratoris* exhi- 
=_ - - 7 duit officium, & ſe non amplius imperatorem, ſed ſanctæ 
= „ Romanæ eccleſiæ defenſorem gaviſus eſt vocari: & ne | Pax 
: 5 ile? VARIANTES LECTIONES. w_— 
f < Aliquos, . ä 
4 Wag, 1 
* Occeano, M 
= Ear noon 
2 8 i ; 
þ a * | bo | " Sitveſtro, DS um; un 
* | b —— abeſt ab H. & | 
: * Stttoris. 'Sttyps, male. | 
| 1 Eeclefize Romane. H. & Strype. 
; ANNOTATIONES. 


81. © Quos mundi dominos virtus evexit ad Deos.'] Hor, 
52. Sub occaſu,”] Galfrid. Monum. Lib. I., dat Sub vecafum. 
a 2 I. e. habet, de prole tua. 


domini 


* af 8 1 
damn papæ, occafione = woes? ſecularis n a 
tumultu concuteretur. ipſe ab urbe domin ng pape collata 8 
omnino diſceſſit, & ſibi civitatem Byzantium =>dificavit. : | 1 
Lundonia, & modernis temporibus, reges illuſtres _— en 


—_— ts imperatricem Matildem, Slay” a en 


? 


* — Qualen*® non n 0 
e. 3 


Sham 6 «Terra? tulit, nec quo facet devinctior on”. a” 


Ts "VARIANTES. bens | 8 e „ 
E Ho” e OS eue, bee, kee, 
e >” ben ab H. et abeſſe SOPHIE ut 1 nomnativus fir 


257 > tall; in animo fuerat non tam ordinem verborum Horatii, 1 Sat. v. 41, 


[quam verbs tantbm a phraüm cim, negiectis ordine et metro, quod len 


adhibere. Terre twlit. Strype. 
_ * Additur in Hearnio & e 8 
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Ancient Bone Skate found in Moorfields. 


From the ARCHAEOLOGIA, vol. XXIX. pp 397 —399. 


18th Feb. 1841. CHARLES Roach SMITH, Esq. F. S.A. exhibited to the Society an 
ancient bone Skate, accompanied by the following remarks, in a Letter to Sir H. Ellis. 

* In illustration of the antiquity and progressive improvement of one of our popular 
pastimes at this season of the year, I beg to submit to the inspection of the Society a 
Skate, of the kind in fashion among the citizens of London in the time of Henry the 
Second. 


It is formed of the bone of some animal, made smooth on one side, with a hole 


at one extremity for a cord to fasten it to the shoe. At the other end a hole is 
also drilled, horizontally, to the depth of three inches, which might have received a 
plug, with another cord to secure it more effectually. 

It was found, about two years since, in Moorfields, near Finsbury Circus, in the 
boggy soil peculiar to that district. Its identity is, I conceive, fully established by the 
following passage in Fitz-Stephen, from his description of the sports of the citizens of 
London in his days: When that great moor, which washeth Moorfields at the north 
wall of the city, is frozen over, great companies of young men go to sport upon the ice,” 
&c. After describing their modes of sliding, he continues: © Some are better practised 
to the ice, and bind to their shoes bones, as the legs of some beasts (tibias scilicet ani- 
malium), and hold stakes in their hands, headed with sharp iron, which sometimes they 
strike against the ice; and these men go on with speed, as doth a bird in the air, or 
darts shot from some warlike engine. 

« Strutt, in his Sports and Pastimes, confesses his inability to trace the introdue- 
tion of skating into this country; but of the correctness of his opinion, as to its 
originating in the necessities of more northern climates, there can be no question. 

In Bishop Percy's * Translation of Runic Poetry, skating is alluded to as being 
one of the accomplishments of the North, of the highest character. Harold, in the 
poem called his © Complaint,” says: I know how to perform eight exercises. I fight 


with courage, I keep a firm seat on horseback, I am skilled in swimming, I glide 
along the ice on scates, I excel in darting the lance, I am dexterous at the oar, and yet. 


a Russian maid disdains me.? 
«And again, in the same collection, to shew the exercises a Northern hero is profici. 


ent in: 


* Five Pieces of Runic Poetry, translated from the Islandic Language.—London, 1763. 


2 
5 


J am master of nine nn I play well at chess, I know how to en- 
= grave Runic letters, I am apt at my book, and know how to handle the tools of the 
smith, I traverse the snow on scates of wood, I excel in —_—_— with the bow, and in 
managing the oar, I sing to the harp and compose verses.“ 


In the 24th table of the Edda, skating is spoken of in words to the same effect :— 


Then the King asked, what that young man could do, who accompanied Thor. 
Thialfe answered, that in running upon scates he would dispute the prize with. any of 


the countries. The king owned that the talent he spoke of was a very fine one, &c.— 


Translation of M. Mallet's Introduction a PHistoire de Danemare, 2 vol. London, 1770. 
ek there may arise any question among Runic scholars as to whether the passage 
above quoted, referring to traversing the snow on skates of wood, may not be more 
applicable to snow shoes or to sledges : the description of the skate by Olaus Magnus“ 
agrees perfectly with that of Fitz Stephen. He speaks of it as being of polished iron, or 
of the shank bone of a deer or sheep, about a foot 8 filed down on one side, and 
greased with hog's lard to repel the wet. 

To the osteologist also this skate is interesting; : 3 to explain its yeculiarities, a as an 
object worthy the attention of the naturalist, I feel I cannot do better than quote the 
words of Mr. Alfred Smee, from a letter he has done me the favour to write on the 
subject: The bony tissue is hard, in excellent preservation, and is particularly 
transparent; the Haversian canals or blood vessels are small, and very distinctly 
seen in the compact tissue, which in this case is very dense in its structure. The 
appearance of the bone would warrant a confident assertion that it had Jain in a 


boggy soil, and not in a light sandy or gravelly one. In general aspect it resembles 
those found in Lothbury, which left, upon calcination, 60 per cent. of ash, and exbibited 
all the animal matter (after being treated with muriatic acid) of the proper colour, con- 


sistence, and quantity. In all these specimens the intimate or microscopic structure was 


the same as in recent bone, each Haversian canal being surrounded with its system of 
corpuscules and corpuscular lines, and altogether, from a transparency given to the hony 
tissue from age, exhibiting the structure of true bone, in such a way as even to afford a 
treat to the practised eye of the anatomist. The bone before me is identical with those 
last described. The beauty of its strueture would be a strong inducement to make a 


Aliud vero genus, quod fas plano et polito, sive planis ossibus, cervinis vel bovinis 


scilicet tibiis, naturalem lubricitatem ob innatum pinguedinem habentibus, pedali longitudine 
sub plantis affixis, in sola glacie lubrica cursum intendit velocissimum : quemque in glaciali 
equalitate semper currendo continuat.— Cæteris bravium lueraturi currendo preveniunt, qui | 
cervinas tibias latè limatas plantis affigunt, porcina axungia perunctas, quia gelidis aque | 


guttis velut per poros glaciei in vehementi frigore surgentibus, tibiae sic uncte impediri aut 


constringi non possunt.— Hist. Olai Magni de Gent. Septentrion. Basilew. fol. 


| 


section for the microscope, were not the mutilation of a specimen, so interesting to the, 


Antiquary, unadvisable. 


«© The bone itself is the metatarsal bone of a condiinect; which, from its regular 4 


and perpendicular axis, is so well suited for the purpose for which you suppose it to have 
been applied. The animal to which it belonged appears to be of the genus equus, 
because it is grooved for two rudimentary metatarsal bones on its posterior surface, 
which at once point out that it could not belong to any ruminant, as the ox, deer, or 
Sheep. Its size would induce the idea that it belonged to a horse, and the closeness of 
its bony structure would indicate a noble origin. 


1 


The lower end of the bone is cut rudely away at the — so as to resemble the 


prow of a boat, and an ingenious advantage appears to be taken of a smooth ridge of 
bone which naturally exists at the centre of the interior articular surface, for that being 
left, it forms a finish to the whole, and appears to answer the same purpose as the turned 
up piece of steel in the modern skates. 

«© I may mention that, although the bone has been so long embedded in the earth, it 
would be now just as valuable to the glue boilers as if the animal to which it belonged 
had but N died. 

8 «I am, dear 85 yours sincerely, 
CnARLRSS Roach Smirn,” 


Liverpool Street, City, February 10, 1841.“ 


My 
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